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YOU CAN THREAD 


THIS RCA 16MM PROJECTOR 


IN LESS THAN 


30 SECONDS! 


Tests prove it! Nearly 3000 people at a recent 
school administrators’ meeting stepped up to 
an RCA Projector and threaded it while an 
electric stopwatch timed them. The majority 
took less than 20 seconds; only a very few 
needed more than 30. Many were threading 
a projector for the first time in their lives. 
RCA’s Thread-Easy film path was respon- 
sible for this remarkable record. There’s no 
maze of rollers and guides, just a direct film 
path. Your whole set-up takes less than three 
minutes from start to show! 


Thread-Easy film path is just one feature— 


but a typical one—that you get from RCA. 
These are features developed by sound and 
motion picture engineers with film experience 
dating back to the days when motion pictures 
learned to “‘talk!’’ Let’s look over some more 
of them. 


The compact RCA 400 Junior or the big-power 
RCA 400 Senior in two cases... choose your 
size. Ask your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer for 
details and demonstration. He’s listed in your 
Classified Directory under “‘Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.” 


Induction type motor. Long 


life and minimum main- Large diameter 16-tooth deliver sound with com- Sooenan es film with gen- 
tenance without brushes, sprockets. Slower, cat- plete fidelity throughout tle touch. Larger sprockets 
overnor or commutator. quiet rotation. Self-lubri- 16mm recording range. distribute tension, guard 
o ‘‘gap’’ or ‘‘spark’’ to cating ‘‘Oilite’’* bushings, Special sound drum as- against tearing. ‘‘Floating’’ 
cause motor static through silent belt driveto minimize sembly keeps vibration guides protect film at 


amplification system. 


operating noise. 


Custom-designed RCA 
speaker and amplifier ‘“*Stellite’’* steel pull-down 


from sound track. pressure points. 


Audio-Visual Products 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 
Tmk(s) ® 


*Reg. Tmk. of Chrysler Corp. 
**Reg. Tmk. of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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Local Production 
AS WE move toward the individual 


curriculum which differs from 
school to school and is based on the 
community, local production becomes 
increasingly important. It is obvious 
that national producers cannot make 
materials for every community, coun- 
ty, region, and state; hence, if schools 
wish to teach about these areas, they 
must produce their own materials. 
Local production of audio-visual 
materials can also be explained as 
part of the inevitable democratiza- 
tion of production which, as exempli- 
fied in the printing arts, comes with 
the development of any medium. For 
the school, this democratization when 
applied to slides, recordings, still pic- 
tures, and possibly motion pictures 
means the advantages of materials 
designed uniquely for its purposes. 
With these thoughts in mind we 
devote our June issue to simple and 
inexpensive ways of making materi- 
als. Photography comes in for com- 
prehensive treatment at the hands of 
Robert R. Wilson of Argus Cameras, 
and Henry Ray of the Bucks County 
(Pennsylvania) Development Center. 
Wilfred L. Veenendaal of Michigan 
State University writes on graphics 
in “The Visualization of an Idea’; 
and Gene Udell of Temple University, 
on workable ways to make and show 
transparencies, including directions 
for a homemade overhead projector. 
From Mrs. Cleo Peck and Mrs. Lar- 
cel Abendroth of Portland, Oregon, 
we have a picture story on handmade 
materials for teaching arithmetic; 
and from Harold Hainfeld of Union 
City, New Jersey, an article on slow- 
motion moving pictures for record- 
ing athletic events. 


About the Authors 


Alice H. Hayden is director of 
graduate studies in education at the 
University of Washington. 
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Mary Field, executive officer of 
the Children’s Film Foundation Ltd. 
of Great Britain, has a career in film 
making that dates back to 1926 when 
as a young teacher she joined British 
Instructional Films. In 1944 she 
turned to children’s entertainment 
films, pioneering 
for the J. Arthur 
Rank Organiza- 
tion. She is author 
and co-author of 
several books on 
films, is prominent 
in Unesco film ac- 
tivities, and has 
made a Common- 
wealth lecture tour. In 1954 she re- 


ceived the honor of O.B.E. 


Since his arrival from his native 
Switzerland in 1937, Henri R. Car- 
nal has been active in teaching, ad- 
vertising, writing and motion picture 
translation for foreign versions. His 
studies include a B.A. from Trogen 
College, Switzerland, then University 
of Lausanne Law School. He is as- 
sistant director of Educational Labor- 
atories, Washington, D. C. 


Donald L. Gibeault, acting spe- 
cialist, Educational Demonstrations 
and Visual Aids, General Electric 
Company, is a native Rhode Islander 
and graduate from Providence Col- 
lege. He was lecturer with one of the 


HE COVER: Teachers in the Wash- 

ington, D.C. area had an exciting 
opportunity to make American his- 
tory come to life for their pupils in 
March when the “Jamestown” ships 
were moored in the Potomac for a 
week. The Susan Constant (in the 
foreground of the photo), the God- 
speed (background), and the Dis- 
covery (not pictured) are reconstruc- 
tions of three Elizabethan merchant 
vessels landing in Jamestown in 1607 
and rebuilt now as part of the settle- 
ment’s 350th anniversary celebration. 
Our photographer was Eugene M. 
Ellison of Washington, D.C. 


a” 


three 1955-56 “House of Magic” 


teams. 


At 31 Jack MeBride has been di- 
rector of Television and of Station 
KUON-TV at the University of Ne- 
braska for the past four years. Before 
that he produced summer stock; was 
director of radio, TV, and dramatics 
at Creighton University; and produc- 
tion director of ETV programs at 
Wayne State University. He is chair- 
man of the Television Operations and 
Development Committee of NAEB as 
well as secretary of the organization. 
His M.A. in radio and TV is from 


Northwestern University. 
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_ How to use a classroom tool 
to win friends and influence parents 


PTA again! But what a pleasant evening, with your story well 
told, well received. 

To you it was another “regular” Kodascope Pageant Pro- 
jector performance. Setting up and threading were easy. That 
reverse switch let you start with the picture—no distracting 
focus frames. Screen images were sparkling; sound, clear— 
with minimum projector noise to take attention away from 
the real show. 

You had no worries about the projector being ready to go. 
You knew you could depend on the Pageant. 

It was a pleasant and rewarding meeting. 

Perhaps you’ve been missing out on the important benefits 
that only the Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector 
offers. If so, see a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual dealer. Let 
him give you the full story on: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY -« Dept. 8-V, -Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projectors, 
and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | understand | am under no obligation. 


1. Simple setups with folding reel arms, printed film path, 
single-switch reversing. 


2. Extra-bright pictures from the Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter. 
(It puts 40% more light on the screen at sound speed than 
ordinary shutters.) 


3. Clear, true, comfortable sound—With a Pageant you 
get a sound system—tone and volume controls, baffled 
speaker, fidelity adjusting lever. 

4. No more worries over breakdown or maintenance due to 
improper oiling. Pageants are permanently lubricated at 
the factory. And you have a choice of three different 
models, one exactly suited to your showing requirements. 

Let a dealer demonstrate. Or write for literature giving full 
details. No obligation either way. 
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Cue from Britain— 


CHILDREN AND FILMS 


By Mary Field 


We are proud to print this arti- 
cle by an outstanding authority 
on children's films. Commercially, 
Americans have never developed 
children's films as a specialty; 
and, we, as AV specialists, have 
tended to exclude entertainment 
films from our domain. However, 
TV and the use of the dramatic 
form in instructional films may 
change these traditional patterns. 
in the meantime, anyone who uses 
instructional films for children 
will find Miss Field's article val- 
vable, and everyone who likes 
children will find it interesting.— 
THE EDITOR. 


Wi in the near future, the 
British Parliament passes the 
new Cinematograph Act, entertain- 
ment films for children will be rec- 
ognized as a statutory section of the 
British film industry. During the past 
12 years this new category of film 
has gradually come to be accepted as 
a special type, just as the documen- 
tary film, educational film, or news- 
reel, 


Now why should the associations 
of commercial film companies spend 
time and money in making special 
entertainment films for children? To 
find the reason we must first acknow}- 
edge that the natural attraction of 
films for children has blinded us to 
the real powers, latent in youthful 
audiences, for participation in screen 
entertainment. Like fire and water the 
film moves, and therefore has a pow- 
erful visual attraction for children 
and young people. Like the kaleido- 
scope it provides an enchanting pat- 
tern, changing from moment to 
moment, but, unless the pattern ap- 
peals to the mind as well as to the 
eye, the film soon degenerates into 
mere visual pleasure and provides no 
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kind of intellectual activity or exer- 
cise for the mind. 

One has only to observe an audi- 
ence of children between the ages 
of 7 and 12 watching a Western film 
to see the truth of this. As long as 
the horses gallop and the guns fire 
there is action; the audience is ex- 
cited but makes no effort to follow 
the plot so that any pause, however 
short, during which the development 
of action is explained in dialogue 
meets with no attention. The children 
talk and play in the aisles and are 
only recalled to what is happening on 
the screen when rapid movement 
starts again. 

It is injurious for children to ac- 
quire the habit of merely looking at 
the cinema screen without using their 
minds; yet they can use their minds 
only if suitable material is provided 
for the purpose — material within 
their experience and comprehension. 
Such provision is made in children’s 
books and children’s concerts and, 
therefore, there is nothing strange in 
providing special entertainment films 
for children. 

What is suitable screen fare which 
can hold the attention of children 
between the ages of 7 and 12? This 
problem has been studied very care- 
fully in Great Britain, where pro- 
vision of entertainment films for 
children is the duty, voluntarily as- 
sumed, of the film industry. Such 
films are shown in the program spe- 
cially provided for children in the 
cinemas on Saturday mornings and, 
since there are not yet enough of 
them to fill the programs, they have 
to be good enough to compete with 
Westerns and space stories so that 
the children will spend their sixpence 
entrance money on them, rather than 
on films made for childlike adults. 


Children’s entertainment films are 


taken very seriously in Russia and 
other Communist countries such as 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and Romania, but 
there the film makers have not the 
same problem as in Britain. The chil- 
dren have no alternative screen en- 
tertainment and, if they want to go to 
the films, they must see the material 
provided for them by the Govern- 
ment. 

But the discipline of providing 
films that children themselves con- 
sider worthwhile entertainment has 
enabled the British industry to pro- 
duce the finest children’s entertain- 
ment films in the world, which can 
attract and hold audiences of all na- 
tions. The technique of production 
is based entirely on the observation 
of audiences. The British do not be- 
lieve in questioning individual chil- 
dren after a film show. At the cinema 
each person, child or adult, is a part 
of the audience and sees the film pro- 
gram as part of a group. When the 
film is over and the individual comes 
out of the cinema into the foyer, it is 
practically impossible for him to re- 
call his reaction to any one section of 
the film. 

Therefore the British rely on per- 
sonal observation by producers and 
technicians and also on the very 
skilled observation of cinema man- 
agers who are trained to understand 
audience reactions. For purposes of 
discussion, recordings are made of 
the sounds of audiences and infra- 
red photographs are taken of groups 
of children, chosen at random at 
selected points in the program. Thus 
there are records of the children’s 
response to the techniques of pro- 
duction, such as camera work and 
sound. 

Now, observation of audience 
shows that children at the cinema ar 
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very similar to the audiences that 
Shakespeare had to write for in Eliza- 
bethan times and the children’s films 
are quite unashamedly based upon 
the technique of that master of enter- 
tainment, Will Shakespeare himself. 
A few adjustments have been made in 
view of the extreme youth of the 
audience but, nonetheless, there is 
probably very little to choose between 
the 20th-century child and_ the 
“groundling” of 400 years ago. In 
the first place, it is necessary to dis- 
cover the type of character that will 
hold the attention of the audience 
which can then identify itself with 
the action. 

In the case of children this identi- 
fication can be established only with 
other children or with animals; and 
the children need to be ordinary chil- 
dren and not film stars or the type of 
“cute” child which appeals to adults. 
Adults play a very secondary part in 
children’s entertainment and it is 
doubtful if cowboys would have much 
attraction if they were divorced from 
their horses. Thus, casting requires 
special care, not only in choosing the 
child actors but also in selecting the 
adults who must of necessity play a 
secondary part in the story. The act- 
ing needs to be robust, though not 
“ham” and the sophisticated perform- 
ance in which lines are thrown away 
fails to hold an audience which likes 
its entertainment to be strong, with 
characterization sharply marked. 

Next the script must be devised in 
a special way. The story must start 
at once. The main title is all that is 
needed at the beginning of the film 
and the interest which it should 
arouse in the audience must not be 
dissipated by long credit titles. In 

hildren’s films credit titles should 
e put at the end but an experiment 
» being made of putting them before 
ie main title. As soon as this main 
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title appears on the screen interest 
is aroused. Plot and action should 
begin immediately. The audience will 
become completely identified with the 
main character who should appear 
within the first half minute. The plot 
should develop by what may be de- 
scribed as a series of chain reactions. 

Every new character must be in- 
troduced by one already known and 
no new location must be shown upon 
the screen unless a character whom 
we already know leads us into that 
unfamiliar scene. The surprise action 
and sudden change of scene or intro- 
duction of strange characters, all of 
which are useful and popular tech- 
niques in adult films, are worse than 
useless in children’s entertainment, 
since they break the contact between 
screen and audience. 

The script demands that very little 
speech shall be used since children 
wish to participate in their enter- 
tainment and, unless they are given 
opportunities to do so, will either be 
frustrated or bored or interrupt the 
film to talk. Long stretches of the 
picture should, therefore, be accom- 
panied by music or effects only. Then 
the audience can discuss the plot, 
evaluate characters and, if necessary, 
give advise to the actors. As child 
audiences pay little or no attention 
to adult dialogue, the main plot 
points must be put by the film chil- 
dren, or alternatively, the children on 
the screen must listen to the adults 
so that the audience, identified with 
the screen action, will listen too. 

It must be remembered that a large 
part of a children’s audience will be 
composed of girls and it is essential 
that the girls in the film shall play 
an important and useful part in the 
plot. Too often in films made for 
children in Europe the whole em- 
phasis is on the boys, and the girls 


Children identify themselves only with 
other down-to-earth children, or animals. 
Top, from British film, “Circus Friends.” 


Seeking security in adult world, 7 to 12- 
years-olds prefer adventure and action 
to fantasy. Bottom, ‘Peril for the Guy.” 
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have no opportunity of identifying 
themselves with an outstanding char- 
acter on the screen. 

Fortunately, in Britain, leading 
actors and actresses have appreciated 
the use of children’s films for train- 
ing audiences to be intelligent film 
goers, so there is no lack of good sup- 
porting artists to appear in these pic- 
tures, even though the rate of re- 
muneration is frequently below that 
which they can command. Occasion- 
ally a suitable star finds time to take 
part in such a film and thoroughly 
enjoys the freedom from giving the 
kind of performance demanded by 
fans. 

Camera work for children requires 
to be bright and clear since children 
do not find it easy to grasp what is 
happening on the screen. Night pic- 
tures and very low key artistic pho- 
tography are not successful, since they 
render it difficult to follow action. 
Yet, for this very reason, if there is 
likely to be a fight or anything sim- 
ilar that might be frightening to 
younger children, it is as well to em- 
ploy a somewhat dark setting so that 
no child can identify himself with the 
action and therefore be afraid. An 
alternative to this safeguard is to have 
any violent action in a long shot, 
with the screen well filled, so that the 
children cannot make out in detail 
what is happening. Fear is more like- 
ly to be communicated by a close-up. 

The study of sound is important, 
for children cannot follow a compli- 
cated sound track. They prefer speech 
to be clear and incisive. They like 
sounds to be distinctive and music to 
be tuneful and suited to the action 
on the screen. But very violent noises 
may assault young ears and too loud 
a track may cause the audience to 
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become tired and cease to pay atten- 
tion. 

The question of the time for which 
an audience of children can attend to 
a film is an interesting one. Experi- 
ence suggests that, if the film is well 
made along the lines that have been 
indicated, they can attend without a 
break for anything between 50 min- 
utes and an hour. After an hour they 
become tired and defend themselves 
by paying no further attention to the 
screen. One infra-red photograph of 
part of an audience, during the last 
reel of a good colored Western, 
showed that a large number of chil- 
dren had their backs to the screen 
and refused to exhaust themselves by 
attending to the final fortunes of the 
hero. 

Absolute logic is necessary in a 
children’s film. Any mistake of fact 
or action is noted at once—so close is 
the attention of the audience—and the 
film is at once dismissed as “silly.” 
Any character or property which is 
given prominence on the screen must 
be disposed of in the plot and no odd 
ends left unsettled to raise questions. 
Just as the story must begin quickly 
so, as soon as the plot reaches com- 
pletion, the film must stop, otherwise 
the audience will get up and go out. 


What sort of screen stories do the - 


children like? Almost any sort with 
adventure and action, so long as it 
is told according to the general rules 
that have already been laid down. 
Children between 7 and 12 have 
usually left behind the fantasy-age of 
babyhood and have not yet reached 
the second fantasy-age of adolescence. 
They are seeking, more and more, to 
come to terms with the world around 
and to understand reality. Therefore, 
they ask for reality and, indeed, soon 


Children learn behavior from mixing with 
film children who behave well but:not too 
well. Left—from ‘‘Mystery on Bird Island." 


tire of the new-world fantasy stories 
of space men, just as they tire of 
unreal costume romance which is at- 
tractive to the adolescents. Nonethe- 
less, they will enjoy fantasy if it is 
firmly rooted in present-day experi- 
ence and starts definitely with chil- 
dren like themselves. After all, for a 
child, anything might happen if im- 
probability is accepted as possibility. 

On the whole, they prefer a tale 
of adventure and of achievement by 
children like themselves, so that they 
acquire a sense of security in the 
adult world about them. At the same 
time, they have a touching belief 
that right will triumph and that evil 
will, in the end, be overthrown. 
Therefore, characterization must be 
clear; they expect good and bad but 
the “gray” hero is incomprehensible. 
It is a sign of growing up when a 
child begins to ask, “Must the goodies 
always win?” 

It is possible to introduce the chil- 
dren not only to physical adventures 
but to adventures of the mind. They 
will follow with rapt attention stories 
with such themes as the corrupting 
influence of power, the troubles aris- 
ing from an obsession, and some psy- 
chological problems such as the after- 
effects of disobedience or dishonesty. 
Indeed a varied fare at the cinema is 
what young audiences enjoy, al- 
though they like the program to in- 
clude a serial so that, week by week, 
they can meet the friends that they 
have made on the screen. Serials 
produced for children’s audiences is 
a new departure in Great Britain 
and a great success. 

What is the return on money spen 
in the production of special ente1 
tainment for children? Mainly it 
that the children are trained in the 
appreciation of cinema as an art ju:t 
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as they are trained at school in the 
study of literature, music, and the 
other arts. They do not become high- 
brow film goers but they become dis- 
criminating film goers, able to un- 
derstand and appreciate a good film 
and able, equally, to reject a poorly 
made one. 

Children’s film taste is naturally 
very good, until it becomes warped 
and spoilt by seeing too many adult 
films. The worst fault anyone who 
seeks to make entertainment films for 
children can commit is to play down 
to them and treat them as though 
they were infantile and not merely 
human beings with limited experi- 
ence. The high quality of the com- 
mercial films that have been shown 
on the circuits in Britain during the 
last five or ten years has undoubtedly 
been a tribute to the training in film 
going which child audiences have had 
in Britain during the last 12 years. 

When a-child goes to a cinema and 
pays to go he expects entertainment 
and not education. But there is such 
a thing as indirect education and, 
whereas a child is quite right to re- 
ject in the cinema the direct educa- 
tion he gets in school, he is ready to 
soak up indirect education so long as 
it is presented sufficiently indirectly. 
The result is that through children’s 
films the audiences can acquire a 
great knowledge of other countries, 
other ways of living and some of the 
skills of life, such as- working canal 
barges, sailing boats, racing motor- 
cars, harnessing horses. Besides this, 
those who are deprived of some of the 
arts of life in the home learn auto- 
matically such standards of good be- 
havior as washing before meals, hav- 
ing a table properly laid, taking a 
bath, and practicing reasonably good 
manners. This information they ab- 
sorb merely by mixing with the chil- 
dren on the screen who behave well, 
but not too well! 

Finally perhaps we might quote 
F. K. Lucas in his book, Literature 
and Psychology: “The precepts of 
Hesiod or Pope, excellent as they 
often are, have molded the human 
mind far less powerfully than Homer 
© Shakespeare who seek only to en- 
‘ertain.” And, in entertainment films 

or children, which seek only to en- 
‘rtain it is possible to submit a co- 
perative audience to the most power- 

| influence of all, the influence of 

od behavior. 
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Mankind: Man/’s Eternal Problem 


iy THE FORESEEABLE WORLD of to- 
morrow the most urgent problem 
of mankind is man, Gerald Wendt, 
science writer for UNESCO, told his 
audience in one of the major ad- 
dresses of the 12th annual conference 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in St. 
Louis March 17-21. 

The age of materialism will soon 
pass, Mr. Wendt predicted, because 
the necessities of life—food, clothing, 
and shelter—will be available in pro- 
fusion at low cost, and because an 
entire people will have time to live 
fully. 

The speaker called science “the 
great liberator of humanity from the 
handicaps of the past, the giver of 
life and of time.” 

“In giving us wealth and time and 
long lives,” he said, “it has opened a 
whole new era for humanity in which 
America is privileged to lead.” 

Mr. Wendt foresees no utopia, how- 
ever. 

“It will not be a utopia,” he said, 
“because however well we understand 
and master the physical world, we do 
not yet begin to understand man him- 
self.” 

To educators he threw out the chal- 
lenge that their task is to educate in 
preparation for change—pupils who 
will spend the best part of their lives 
in the next century. 


Adjustment Not Enough 


“IT am not an educator,” said the 
science writer, “except in the ancillary 
sense of matters. But I hear talk that 
modern education stresses adjustment 
of the individual to the world around 
him. This would be good enough in 
an unchanging world. But it seems to 
me that this definition of ‘modern’ 
must be considered obsolete. In the 
world as it is, in a world of change, 
we must achieve not only adjustment 
but adjustibility, for the process of 
adjustment must obviously continue 
throughout life. A child adjusted to 
the mid-twentieth century will be lost 
in the twenty-first.” 

The speaker cited several fields of 
research and development which 
seemed to him to promise the quick- 
est social consequences—atomic en- 


ergy, electronics (for which he pre- 
dicted the largest social consequences 
yet to come), and medical sciences. 

“The net result of medical ad- 
vance,” Mr. Wendt prophesied, “will 
be another marked increase in the 
average span of life. It is modest to 
expect the average to jump from 70 
to 80 years within the next decade.” 

“The three factors that I have men- 
tioned,” he continued, “are those on 
which the changed future depends in 
large measure. | expect them to result 
in an average income of $4000 to 
$5000 per year, a working week of 
24 to 32 hours, and an average life 
span of 80 years, compared with an 
income now of about $2000, a 40-hour 
week, and a life of 70 years. This is 
foreseeable, not imaginary. The 
changes in our way of life that will 
result are also foreseeable.” 


An Easy Prediction 


The consequences of these scien- 
tific and technical advances will be 
many and large, the speaker told his 
audience, and will strain the fore- 
sight and ingenuity of economists, 
politicians, and educators. One of the 
easiest predictions, he added, is that 
all three of these professions—econ- 
omists, educators, and _ politicians— 
will be compelled to acquire the re- 
search attitude now characteristic of 
science. 

“It will become respectable,” he 
said, “to propose new solutions to 
social problems and to think unortho- 
dox thoughts. There will be a need of 
bold, social innovations, and probably 
new theories too, to meet new condi- 
tions.” 

Where are the teachers coming 
from in this “foreseeable world of to- 
morrow” with the work week limited 
to 24 hours? And who will pay the 
bills? Mr. Wendt has no pat answers 
but thinks automation will play an im- 
portant role. Automation will release 
millions of workers from both offices 
and factories, many of whom will go 
into teaching, he said. 

DAVI had a good-sized representa- 
tion at the ASCD meeting, Anna L. 
Hyer of the national staff reports. 
Participating in the program or act- 


(Continued on page 154) 
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TRICTLY non-commercial, KUON- 

TV is one of six stations cur- 
rently assigned directly to, and op- 
erated exclusively by, an educational 
institution. The fact that it is licensed 
to one of America’s land-grant in- 
stitutions, the University of Nebras- 
ka, helps define its objectives and op- 
erational areas. 

KUON-TV owes its existence to the 
benevolence of a commercial broad- 
caster who donated extensive equip- 
ment and legal and engineering serv- 
ices towards a vacated commercial 
channel. (It might be added that this 
commercial broadcaster, a well-known 
and respected man throughout the in- 
dustry, had also purchased the oppo- 
sition. But, never look a “gift-broad- 
caster in the mouth.” Suffice it to say 
that it rained one day and rained 
a television station. Keeping the 
drought situation in Nebraska in 
mind, this is even more miraculous. ) 

A university television production 
unit was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of programming the station for a 
far-sighted chancellor and board of 
regents who accepted the station on 
a trial basis. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission granted all ap- 
proval necessary, and on November 
1, 1954, the University of Nebraska 
began operating KUON-TV. 

As to vital statistics: KUON-TYV is 
programmed over VHF Channel 12 
and reaches out 35 to 50 miles from 
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goes to work in Nebraska 


The article on these pages is 
the text of a speech delivered 
by the author at the 1957 DAVI 
Convention in Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln, the capital of the state and 
the site of the University of Nebraska. 
In almost two and one-half years we 
have broadcast between 15 and 18 
hours per week 52 weeks of the year. 
and are proud to say that ours is one 
of the smallest operating budgets of 
the ETV stations on the air. A small 
staff forming the nucleus of the sta- 
tion is supplemented by a few paid 
student assistants and a larger num- 
ber enrolled in both television and 
journalism courses who act as pro- 
duction crews. Students are camera- 
men, announcers, floor managers, as- 
sistant producers and directors, and 
stagehands. Budgetwise, the total 
financial support for the station 
comes from within the university. 

It is an integral part of the uni- 
versity—cooperating with, drawing 
upon, and at the service of the entire 
institution. The director of television 
has an all-university advisory com- 
mittee which reports directly to the 
chancellor. Arrangements with both 
the school of journalism and the 
speech department provide the tele- 
vision courses and the student crews. 
The television staff assists to a certain 
extent in the academic instruction of 
these students. 

There is close cooperation of the 
various university specialists in the 
daily operation of Channel 12. The 
extension service of the College of 
Agriculture has provided from its 
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own budget the services of an agri- 
cultural producer and an home eco- 
television specialist. From 
this arrangement come such series as 
Home Agent Calling, Ag Report, and 
House and Home. The extension di- 
vision provides an adult education 
specialist, plus all the machinery for 
our tele-courses; it assists in the pro- 
duction of all credit courses, and 
many non-credit series where supple- 
mentary materials are involved; it 
also handles enrollment, tuition, grad- 
ing assignments, mailing syllabi, 
etc.; and it distributes all supplemen- 
tary materials pertinent to a series. 
A course-reduction policy permits 
faculty members to present educa- 
tional series as an integral part of 
their work load. 

Photographic Productions _ pro- 
duces our television films, film clips, 
and attends to the majority of our 
other photographic needs. The bureau 
of audio-visual instruction handles 
the shipping of all films used on 
KUON-TV, and acts as distributor 
for all television films produced. Our 
39-week Great Plains Trilogy series, 
for example, is deposited in the film 
library for distribution through all 
audio-visual channels both within the 
station and nationally. 

The cooperation of the various 
university specialists, a strict non- 
duplication of services, use of stu 
dents-in-training, and availability o' 
talent and other resources on campu 
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are factors permitting university edu- 
cational stations to operate on small- 
er budgets. 

What are the objectives of KUON- 
TV? Following the land-grant philos- 
ophy, KUON-TV exists to extend the 
University of Nebraska to the people 
of the state by providing a variety 
of educational, informational, and 
worthwhile programs. A further ob- 
jective, as has already been pointed 
out, is to provide students with labo- 
ratory training in every phase of 
television station operation. 

KUON-TY has since 1954 provided 
both credit and non-credit series for 
the general public. In language, his- 
tory and geography courses KUON- 
TV is extending formal education 
from the campus to the living rooms 
of the state. The station also offers 
general adult education programs of 
an informational, cultural, and broad 
educational nature, providing an ave- 
nue for reaching many people who 
otherwise might not be prompted to 
get this information. Backyard Farm- 
er, The Flower Box, Art Galleries, 
Conversation Piece, Bugs’n Things, 
are examples. 

KUON-TYV believes strongly in the 
use of television for programming to 
specific audience groups, regardless 
of how small the minority. This is 
a definite asset available to the edu- 
cational broadcasters, upon which 
we should capitalize even more. For 
example, through the Short Courses 
and Institutes Section of the exten- 
sion division, we have programmed 
a very successful series of Industry 
Short Courses. The first week of each 
month, businesses and industries in 
the KUON-TV area are alerted to 
have their key personnel ready for a 
course on statistical quality control 
or plant communications. Television 
sets are rented. Junior executives, 
plant foremen, and departmental 
managers sit before their sets and, 
without wasting the time necessary 
to drive to the campus, receive spe- 
cific information through educational 
television. 

As another example, we have pre- 
sented a lip reading series for the 
hard-of-hearing, and we have the re- 
sults to prove that it was done suc- 
cessfully and profitably. 

With some of these series, tele- 

ision acts as the basic instruction 

self—the major tool of communica- 
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Top—University students in speech and 
journalism receive laboratory training 
in every phase of operating TV station. 


immediately above—Expert from college of 
business administration provides live in- 
sert for ETRC films on American economy. 
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tion. In some instances, it joins with 
other teaching techniques, such as 
correspondence, to present the in- 
formation. At times television is the 
teacher; at times it is supplementary 
to the correspondence instructor. 

Returning to the structure of tele- 
vision on the university campus, | 
would like to comment on the ex- 
cellent relationships with the audio- 
visual bureau other than those 
already mentioned. The bureau pro- 
vides us with such specialized visuals 
as Vu-Graph overlays and projectors 
with which to screen our films prior 
to broadcast. Using farm films in the 
audio-visual library, we are produc- 
ing for the bureau a weekly half-hour 
series, New Farm Horizons, over 
WOW-TV in Omaha. If you will 
pardon a word never used by an edu- 
cational broadcaster, our “commer- 
cials” before and at the end of these 
films describe the audio-visual bureau 
and its many services to the people 
of the state. 

I think an_ illustration clearly 
demonstrating the cooperation of the 
various specialists within the univer- 
sity is contained in a current series. 
On a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is teaching high- 
school algebra in six small rural high 
schools via a combination of tele- 
vision and correspondence. The proj- 
ect is designed both as one possible 
answer to the teacher shortage and as 
an improvement in the quality of 
education in our smaller rural 
schools. There is no teacher present 
to instruct the algebra students; only 
a supervisor. All instruction comes 


through the daily television programs, 
the correspondence study guides, the 
television supplements, the textbooks, 
and the assignments forwarded to the 
university extension division for 
evaluation, comment, and_ return. 
Questions and answers are also pro- 
vided by this correspondence method. 

Correspondence, then, is used as 
the pacer for the course. While the 
television teacher must necessarily 
follow a constant teaching tempo 
chosen to benefit the majority, cor- 
respondence gives individual atten- 
tion to the student, spurring the 
rapid learner to cover even more 
ground, and boosting the slow 
learner. 

This is a controlled experiment 
being followed closely by research 
people who will give exhaustive study 
to the results. The composition of the 
directing committee gives an indica- 
tion of the widespread cooperation 
enjoyed by KUON-TV. Its members 
are the director of the extension di- 
vision, the dean of the teachers college 
and several of his staff, the state 
commissioner of education, the super- 
visor of the bureau of audio-visual 
instruction, the dean of the college 
of arts and sciences, and the director 
of television. 

I have tried in this short time to 
present a capsule picture of what has 
taken several years to develop, hop- 
ing to have left some impression as 
to the type of station licensed to the 
University of Nebraska, its objectives, 
its working structure within the cam- 
pus, and the philosophy of program- 
ming adopted by KUON-TV. I might 
add that the chancellor and board 


of regents have long since concluded 
the trial period, establishing the sta- 
tion as a full-fledged member of the 
university family, and KUON-TV has 
received a substantial grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, thus per- 
mitting new campus studios which 
are presently under construction. 

You audio-visual people and we 
ETV people have many of the same 
goals and objectives. One is the bet- 
ter utilization of instructional mate- 
rials both in printed and pictorial 
form. Our directors and artists daily 
use many of your tools in television 
programs — films, filmstrips, clips, 
overhead projectors, charts, graphs, 
posters, title cards, slides, flannel 
boards, chalk boards, mock-ups and 
models. Interestingly enough, every 
one of our teachers who has appeared 
on television has, without exception, 
come away saying he is the better 
teacher for it. 

Educational television is still in its 
infancy, still in its formative period, 
developing answers for many people 
in many places. This is perhaps its 
biggest problem. ETV is an ambig- 
uous term. It is educational television 
and televised education. It is a teach- 
er, a supplement to the teacher, a 


‘ medium of communication, and adult 


educator. One thing we do know: we 
have at our disposal a powerful in- 
strument with a seemingly unlimited 
potential. You in audio-visual educa- 
tion have the opportunity this day 
to assist in its development, to help 
chart its course. You have in 1957 
a unique opportunity to help give 
definition to this thing called “edu- 
cational television.” 


“Geography of Europe” is typical non- 
credit series offered by KUON-TV with sup- 
plementary materials available to viewer. 


Immediate left: Agricultural Extension 
horticulturist discusses variety of grow- 
ing things on “The Flower Box” series. 
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BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 


at San Jose 


AS A SYMBOL of progress in educa- 
tion, the completion of a new 
audio-visual center at San Jose State 
College will strike an appropriate note 
this summer 4s the college celebrates 
its centennial. 

A 6000-square-foot structure occu- 
pying one wing of a 3l-unit class- 
room, the center will boast four pre- 
view rooms, library and equipment 
storage, an audio-visual laboratory, 
offices, and facilities for maintenance, 
distribution, photography, graphics, 
and recording. 

Every classroom in the building of 
which the center is a part, will be 
equipped with AV venetian blinds, 
wall speaker, projection screen, and 
projection stand. Rolling book and 
equipment tables will be available in 
quantity to facilitate faculty use of 
instructional materials. 

Each of the three floors are planned 
with several rooms wired for tele- 
vision—both outside reception and 
closed-circuit. On each floor will be 
storage rooms for instructional equip- 
ment with an elevator to facilitate 
movement throughout the building. 
The pyschology department will be 
equipped with centralized recording 
facilities and sound distribution for 
use in demonstrations and for coun- 
seling instruction. 

Other new buildings for music, 
speech, drama, and radio-TV at San 
Jose are furnished with high quality 
audio systems to provide pick-up and 
distribution for instructional pro- 
grams and activities. Adequate porta- 
ble equipment has been supplied by 
the state for effective small group and 
individual instruction, and to equip 
closed-circuit television studies. 

Richard B. Lewis, coordinator of 
audio-visual services at San Jose 
State College, pays tribute to Cali- 
fornia’s State Department of Educa- 
tion for their vision and support in 
the establishment of this up-to-date 
plant. As Mr. Lewis puts it: “The 
new buildings at San Jose should 
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mark the end of ‘building yesterday’s 
building for tomorrow’.” 

The summer session at San Jose 
during its centennial year will feature 
an extensive program of workshops 
for audio-visual directors, librarians, 
building coordinators, equipment 
service men, and school librarians. 
Courses in closed-circuit television 
and curriculum materials will be 
offered by the college staff and visit- 
ing instructors. 

A workshop conference on instruc- 
tional television, sponsored jointly by 
the California state department of 
education and the college, is sched- 
uled for the week July 15-19. Many 
phases of instructional television will 
be treated—equipment and program 
distribution systems, utilization, plan- 
ning, visuals, personnel requirements, 
and developments in_ instructional 
and educational TV in California and 
the United States. Consultants will 
be I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education at Ohio State University; 
Philip Lewis, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege; Lester Beck, E. C. Brown Trust, 
Portland; Fred Harcleroad, dean of 
instruction, San Jose State College, 
and others. 

Recently the Photo and Sound 
Company, a California AV _ equip- 
ment and materials firm, announced 
the establishment of fellowships for 
advancement of leadership in audio- 
visual education. Two $100 fellow- 
ships for the summer of 1957 and 
two at $150 for 1957-58 will be 
offered by San Jose State College 
through a grant by the company. 
Awards will be made to candidates 
for the master of arts degree in edu- 
cation with emphasis in audio-visual 
education and curriculum materials, 
candidates with advanced standing 
seeking California credentials, and 
others interested in advanced study. 
For details write to the chairman, 
College Scholarship Committee, San 
Jose State College, San Jose 14. 


Below, top: Artist’s conception of new 
classroom building at San Jose State Col- 
lege. Wing at lower right is AV center. 


Blueprint of AV center. Present construc- 
tion provides for dumbwaiter and air con- 
ditioning for a second floor to be added. 


Bottom: Richard Lewis welcomes Norman 
Carlson and Jerome Kintner of Photo and 
Sound Co.; on their left, James W. Brown 
and Edward Clements of the college staff. 
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GE'S SCIENTIFIC ROAD 


By DONALD L. GIBEAULT 


ATERIALS, TECHNIQUES, AND 

BRAINPOWER — these are the 
three keys which open the door to 
the 1957 General Electric “House of 
Magic.” 

The “House of Magic,” as millions 
of young people throughout the coun- 
try know, is the popular science stage 
show which has been visiting schools 
for nearly a quarter century. The 
current edition is a far cry from the 
original version which opened at the 
1933 World’s Fair in Chicago. Some 
of the demonstrations performed 
then as wonders of the future—the 
cathode tube oscilloscope and _ the 
stroboscopic lamp, for instance— 
have long since become common 
household or industrial helpers. 


Yet, despite the constant change in 
demonstration material there is one 
facet of the presentation which re- 
mains constant. After almost 25 years 
of experience, the philosophy behind 
the show is still to present in an 
attractive and non-technical manner 
some of the wonders encountered in 
a large industrial laboratory, and to 
make certain that the show will in 
no way be considered a commercial 
presentation designed to sell products 
or services. 


General Electric believes that the 
show is one of the typical ways in 
which industry can discharge its 
responsibility to education. Since to- 
day’s school systems are preparing 
tomorrow’s physicists, engineers and 
technical personnel, it is only proper 
that those who will benefit from this 
endeavor support and make it avail- 
able wherever possible. 
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Although the show provides enter- 
tainment, this is merely an incidental 
attribute. If entertainment were its 
only claim to fame, the “House of 
Magic” would have been abandoned 
long ago. Each week, teachers whose 
students have seen the show write in 
and tell of specific incidents where 
class interest and awareness in phys- 
ics, chemistry, or mathematics has 
risen considerably after a “House of 
Magic” presentation, 

Similarly, although some may call 
the show an educational tool, this 
too, is secondary. It makes no pre- 
tense of being a replacement for 
either a textbook or a teacher. All it 
attempts to do is to stimulate interest 
in those students with a science po- 
tential which may not be currently 
awakened to its maximum. 


In some schools, where laboratory 
equipment may be limited or out- 
moded, or both, the “House of Magic” 
provides one of the few opportunities 
for students to see modern equipment 
in use. In those schools where equip- 
ment already exists, the manner of 
presentation utilized by the “House 
of Magic” is what lends the stimulus. 


But, in both instances, the fact 
that bona fide representatives of a 
large industrial concern reiterate 
many of the things which teachers 
have been stressing for months not 
only tends to make the information 
more credible, but also enhances the 
prestige of the teacher. Consciously 
or unconsciously, students come to 
realize that perhaps teacher really 
wasn’t kidding and maybe he knows 
what he’s talking about after all. 


SHOW 


Top right: Camera catches response to dif- 
ferent phases of show which varies from 
amused interest to hilarious excitement. 


Materials often evoke interest. Below— 
lecturers take time out after show to 
explain mysteries of plastic-like foam. 


Bottom: In informal session backstage field 
representatives from ‘House of Magic"’ 
get reactions and advice from teachers. 
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That the show is geared to a spe- 
cific age group and that it speaks to 
them in their language is certainly 
one of the factors which has con- 
tributed to its longevity. Of course, 
there are other factors involved which 
make the “House of Magic” one of 
the most successful motivational de- 
vices currently in operation. 

The lecturers themselves contribute 
much to the presentation. Oddly 
enough, they are not actors, nor are 
they engineers. But they are present- 
able young men who can adapt their 
performance to the mood of the audi- 
ence, establish and maintain a rap- 
port which is necessary if anyone is 
going to derive anything from the 
show. And fortunately they speak 
authoritatively in easily understood 
language. 

The demonstrations are brought up 
to date as often as possible. Their 
aim is to present some of the newer 
developments about which educators 
and students are asking questions. 
Too, they try to show the relation- 
ship between classroom studies and 
their practical application in industry 
and real life, just as they attempt to 
point up the importance of mathe- 
matics, science, chemistry and even 
English and music to the students. 


Last year’s edition of the “House of 
Magic” included demonstrations of 
jet power, voice-controlled equipment, 
capacity controls, silicones and mag- 
netism. This year some of these 
demonstrations have been replaced 
by illustrations of new sound equip- 
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ment and latest developments in the 
field of metallurgy, automation and 
chemistry. 

Scriptwise, the show makes full use 
of its many years of experience. It is 
a closely knit and integrated story 
rather than a hodgepodge. Like the 
demonstrations, the script is constant- 
ly revised to be certain that it meets 
with audience understanding. This 
combination of demonstrations and 
script forms an entity which high- 
lights the latest in methods and mate- 
rials, and also strikes at man’s in- 
creasing value as a “brain” and not 
as a “muscle.” Thus the interdepend- 
ence of Materials, Techniques and 
Brainpower is emphasized—and pro- 
vides the three keys to the “House of 
Magic.” 

Although the “House of Magic” 
was originally conceived as a general 
audience presentation, its education- 
al potential soon became evident 
when educators, visiting the Chicago 
World’s Fair, inquired if possibly 
these demonstrations could be shown 
to school audiences throughout the 
country. Today three of its four trav- 
eling units concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on school presentations; the 
fourth, or Unit X, participates in spe- 
cial general audience shows. 

Since 1933 more than a million 
viewers annually have seen the 
“House of Magic.” It has appeared 
in all of the 48 states and in almost 
every major Asiatic, South and Cen- 
tral American country. In 1955 alone, 
approximately a half-million students 
saw the show “live”; some 850,000 


adults saw it in general audience 
presentations, and an added 5,800,000 
persons saw the show on television. 

It requires anywhere from three to 
four years for the “House of Magic” 
to complete its coast-to-coast and 
border-to-border itinerary and book- 
ings are generally scheduled at least 
a year in advance. The show is al- 
ready committed for most of the 
1957-58 season and there are more 
than three thousand additional re- 
quests still unfilled. 


This year the three units making 
school appearances are visiting parts 
of the Midwest, the Allegheny area, 
and one section of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Unit X just recently returned 
from appearances in Japan and Mex- 
ico and last year visited India and 
Pakistan. 


Admittedly, there are limitations 
to a show of this kind. There is al- 
ways the time element. The amount 
of material and techniques which can 
be discussed in a 45-minute assembly 
period is limited. Too, the equip- 
ment must have some semblance of 
portability in order to be moved from 
school to school, sometimes three 
times a day. Yet, the advantages so 
greatly overshadow the disadvantages 
that the undertaking must be consid- 
ered to be one of the most effective 
motivational media in use. The “live” 
factor creates attention which no film 
could ever match, and the presence 
of young lecturers creates an asso- 
ciation which the student audience 
cannot fail to grasp. 
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Let’s Look 


At AV Research 


By ALICE H. HAYDEN 


RESEARCH, like that 
in other fields, needs to be re- 
viewed from time to time in light of 
changing circumstances. As new de- 
velopments and research are reported 
in other areas such as psychology, 
curriculum, and communications. im- 
plications for audio-visual education 
should be determined and evaluated. 

We must also anticipate future 
needs and collect data for solving 
problems such as those growing out 
of increasing school populations and 
new media of communication. Fur- 
thermore, it is important to work to- 
wards the wider application of re- 
search findings to such areas as the 
planning and construction of school 
buildings, curriculum planning, and 
teacher education. 

Our research needs are frequently 
related and similar to those in other 
fields. Goodwin Watson, writing on 
research needs in educational psy- 
chology, illustrates this point: 

“In an attempt to forecast the 
areas in which important changes 
may be expected during the next few 
decades,” he writes, “four guidelines 
may be helpful. One is to look for 
developments in general psychological 
theory which have not yet had their 
major impact upon educational psy- 
chology; a second is to recognize the 
probable pressures from our society 
upon educators and hence upon edu- 
cational psychologists; a third is to 
apply the familiar ‘pendulum’ or ‘dia- 
lectic’ formula’ which anticipates 
counter-reactions to changes which 
have swung too far in one direction: 
and a fourth is to identify territory 
for further research opened up by 
recent progress in techniques. 

“Using the first (and clearest) 
guideline, we may recognize that 
many fruitful ideas in psychology 
have not yet been worked over to 
bring out their implications for stu- 
dents of education. We know a good 
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bit about different cultures, subcul- 
tures, and social classes, and the way 
in which children, teachers, educa- 
tional institutions, and social values 
vary from one context to another, but 
not much of this material has yet 
appeared in textbooks in educational 
psychology. The numerous studies on 
effects of ‘mass media’ of communi- 
cation have not yet been assimilated 
into discussions of school learning.” 
(Review of Educational Research, 
June 1956, pages 244-45. ) 


Mountains of Knowledge 


Another type of problem with which 
we must come face to face is 
that arising out of the fantastic in- 
crease in human knowledge. That the 
record of this growth is no longer 
confined to books has been pointed 
out by James D. Finn in Audio-Visual 
Communication Review in an article 
entitled, “A Look at the Future of AV 
Communication.” (Fall 1955.) 

“Each year,” Mr. Finn writes, “our 
films, filmstrips, recordings, charts, 
and kinescopes increase. We are al- 
ready beginning to meet, on a smaller 
scale, the problem faced by book 
libraries on an extensive scale. That 
problem, stated generally, is, that 
when such an extensive record of 
knowledge exists, how can we locate 
within this record an item of informa- 
tion we desire. If the existing collec- 
tion of audio-visual materials is to 
serve us—if we are to get the right 
material to the right place at the 
right time, as so many of us try to do 
—we must begin now to do something 
about classification, cataloging, and 
location.” 

How much of our practice is based 
on assumption, and how much on evi- 
dence? This question is basic if we 
wish to determine the beginning point 
for evaluation of research in audio- 
visual education, Frank admission and 


recognition of areas where informa- 
tion is lacking or fragmentary is an 
indication of maturity, not weakness. 

The dearth of recent research on 
the effectiveness of pictorial illustra- 
tions and graphic materials has been 
noted by William H. Allen in Review 
of Educational Research (April 
1956). In the same article he points 
out the need for research on the char- 
acteristics of the learning environ- 
ment as it pertains to the use of AV 
materials. 

In national and state meetings 
where research has been discussed, 
attention has been repeatedly drawn 
to the AV field as it relates to learn- 
ing and instruction in schools. The 
importance of the psychology of the 
AV media has been recognized. In 
1948 Brandt wrote in Film and Edu- 
cation (Philosophical Library) that 
the effectiveness of the motion picture 
could only be understood after a care- 
ful analysis of human behavior. 

And while knowledge of the human 
mechanism and human behavior is 
vast, there are still many unanswered 
questions concerning the physical, 
physiological, and psychological con- 
ditions underlying human behavior 
which need to be explored further if 


_ we are to understand the “why” and 


the “how” which will assure effective- 
ness of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom. 


What Type of Effort? 


An analysis of research needs in 
audio-visual education makes it clear 
that some of the problems may be 
isolated and studied by individuals 
while others require concerted effort. 
Problems such as those suggested by 
Finn on the organization, classifica- 
tion, and communication of informa- 
tion on instructional materials will be 
resolved only as the result of group 
effort. 

There are many other areas where 
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duplication of effort might be avoided 
if common needs were ascertained. 
Better communication between state 
and national research committees 
would serve these ends. Information 
on needed research as well as com- 
pleted research should be made gen- 
eral. The responsibility for planning, 
promoting and facilitating research 
activities could, to a certain extent, 
be centralized. A central source, for 
instance, might provide constructive 
criticism for those wanting help in 
research design. 


Research in building needs and set- 
ting up and administering cooperative 
AV programs are good examples of 
cooperative research projects under- 
taken under DAVI leadership. Here, 
too, attempts are being made to sum- 
marize the implications of research in 
the AV field for classroom teachers. 
What Research Says to the Teacher 
About Audio-Visual Education, writ- 
ten by Paul Wendt, chairman of the 
DAVI Research Committee, is tenta- 
tively scheduled for June publication. 
(In the pamphlet series sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. ) 


Some types of work require cooper- 
ative financial support more than co- 
operative research effort. In some of 
these situations funds are given to 
national coordinating agencies which 
in turn assign them to local units for 
carrying on research. The final report 
in an arrangement of this type will 
incorporate the findings of all units. 
Sometimes funds for research on one 
overall theme will be portioned out to 
20 or more groups in the field. 


While cooperative effort is essen- 
tial to some aspects of the job ahead, 
the importance of the contribution of 
the individual teacher or AV coordi- 
nator cannot be overlooked. These are 
the people in the front line and in a 
position to observe the limitations 
and effectiveness of different types 
of presentation. These are the people 
who make learning and instruction in 
the classroom either effective or of 
little value, and who, in the last 
analysis determine the reputation of 
audio-visual education. Out of their 
observations come many of the prob- 
lems for research, and from their 
careful study and experimentation 
come some of the answers to common 
problems. 


Following is a list of suggested 
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ways in which individuals can con- 
tribute to improved research in the 
audio-visual field. 

1 Study the implications of research 
findings for the improvement of your 
particular job. Apply those pertinent 
to your work. 

2 Analyze your own needs and do 
what you can about them individually. 
Report findings which might be useful 
to others. 

3 Consider how group effort can 
help you. Voice your opinions and 
needs to your state and national or- 
ganizations. 


ollowing are summer school courses 

and workshops in audio-visual edu- 
cation which reached us too late for 
inclusion in the April issue of AVI. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Jose State College 
(June 24-August 2) 


Planning and Producing Curriculum 
Materials for the School Program— 
Cochern 

Audio-Visual Equipment Operation— 
Clemens, Cochern, Hailer, Thomp- 


son 

Audio-Visual Curriculum Materials and 
Techniques — Clemens, Hailer, 
Moody 

Workshop in Instructional TV—Lewis, 
Martin 

Conference on Instructional TV—Lewis, 
Martin 

Seminar in Curriculum Materials— 
Clemens 


Motion Picture Appreciation—Gillis 
Radio & TV for Teachers—Mitchell 


(August 5-30) 


Planning and Producing Curriculum 
Materials for the School Program 
—Eboch, Hofstrand 


Audio-Visual Curriculum Materials and 
Techniques—Eboch, Hofstrand 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
(June 24-August 16) 


Kindergarten-Primary Education (in- 
cludes audio-visual techniques )— 
Sherer 

Audio-Visual Education, Sections I, II, 
III, 1V—McClusky, Mehra 


4 Participate in group efforts to 
plan, organize, conduct and evaluate 
research, 

5 Prepare yourself to understand 
and conduct research. Valid research 
findings are the outgrowth of studies 
carefully planned and conducted. 

6 Stimulate interest in AV research. 
7 Be professional and assume your 
share of responsibility in the field. 
Recognize that each person has a spe- 
cial contribution to make to his field 
in accordance with his individual 
preparation, position, interest, facili- 
ties, and ability. 


Audio-Visual Education (for candidates 
for credentials in trade and indus- 
trial education )—Dobson 


Problems in Audio-Visual Education— 
McClusky 


Audio-Visual Education, Advanced 
Course—Mehra 


Audio-Visual Education, Seminar—Mc- 
Clusky 


FLORIDA 


University of Miami, Coral Gables 
(July 26-August 13) 
Workshop in Motion Picture Production 

—Staff. (Workshop I for those with 
no practical experience in profes- 
sional film production. ) 
(August 14-31) 

Workshop in Motion Picture Produc- 
tion—Staff. (Workshop II for those 
with sufficient experience to define 
particular problems for solution or 
areas of interest” for study.) 


TEXAS 


East Texas State Teachers College 
(First Session, June 3-July 12) 
(Second Session; July 16-Aug. 23) 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (grad- 

uate and seniors) —Murphy 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials 
(graduate )—Murphy 
Administration of Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram (graduate)—Atha 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (grad- 
uate )—Atha, Brown 


Preparation of Audio-Visual Materials 
—Brown 


Thesis—Atha 
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The Language Laboratory 


HENRI R. CARNAL 


HE EXPANSION of American in- 

fluence in world affairs has re- 
sulted in heavy demands for lan- 
guage courses in the nation’s 
educational institutions. This fact 
plus normally increasing enrollments 
and the general teacher shortage have 
made audio and visual aids a vital 
need in language teaching. 


Following years of research, Edu- 
cational Laboratories of Washington, 
D. C. have developed a two-channel 
recorder of high fidelity which may 
be the solution to the current prob- 
lem. It is the core of Educational 
Laboratories’ concept of the “lan- 
guage laboratory” as the main aid 
to the instructor. 


The dual channel tape recorder was 
first applied to the teaching of lan- 
guages by Leon E. Dostert, director 
of the Georgetown University Insti- 
tute of Languages and Linguistics in 
Washington. The principle behind it 
is simple. The tape is divided into 
two channels by the use of twin mag- 
netic recording heads. With the dual 
channel system, the instructor’s voice 
can be recorded and heard on one 
channel. The same operation can be 
performed by the student on the sec- 
ond channel. Through the process 
of connecting the first earphone of 
the headset to one channel, and the 
second to the other the student can 
listen at will to both channels alter- 
nately or simultaneously. 

The instructor can record his ex- 
ercises on one channel, and the stu- 
dent his emulation on the second. 
Through a process of comparison and 
repetition the student in time achieves 
by ear a perfect pronunication of the 
instructor’s sentences. This is the 
basic part of the method. 


To it are added several other com- 
ponents of the “laboratory” concept, 
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one of which is a filmstrip synchro- 
nized with the tape. The filmstrip de- 
picts on the screen the object men- 
tioned on the tape. By use of this 
audio-visual combination the elimina- 
tion of one thought process is 
achieved —the student no _ longer 
translates the word into the equiva- 
lent in his own language but asso- 
ciates it mentally with the object 
itself. It is believed also that memory 
retention is thus greatly increased. 
Using this same principle, Hugo 
Mueller, also of the Georgetown In- 
stitute, developed a series of wall 


Below: The present tense of “have” and 
“be“ as well as different forms of the 
grommatical article are developed in the 


first of Dr. Mueller’s wall charts. For 
instance, “eine Karte” and “ein Paket*’ 
demonstrate gender of modifying article. 
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Above: Artist’s conception of a complete 
language laboratory. At left are sound- 
proof booths with recording equipment; 


charts which will soon be on the 
market. Their purpose is two-fold: to 
give the student a practical vocabu- 
lary, and to teach him the grammar 
of the language in less arid manner. 


There have been charts on the 
market before, but the vocabulary 
they evoked rendered them imprac- 
tical for modern life. They represent- 
ed either pastoral or what might be 
called the “classroom variety” scene. 
The former would prove valuable 
only if one intended to farm in a 
foreign country. The majority of 
people who travel overseas however 
go for study, business, or pleasure, 
and the selection of words from such 
pictures are relatively useless. 

The “classroom variety” of wall 
hart depicted old-fashioned inkwells, 
‘ns, pencils, desks, books—in a 
rd, all the items usually on hand 
a classroom, plus some that have 
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in center, walls have been folded down to 
make regular desks. Note visuals on chalk- 
board and chart showing vowel formation 


completely disappeared. If the pic- 
tured items are physically present in 
a classroom where languages are 
taught, why should one resort to their 
pictorial representation ? 


The charts developed by Dr. Muel- 
ler have a great advantage in that 
they create a graphic representation 
of the scenes which will confront the 
future traveller — hotels, _ stations, 
banks, town squares, libraries, stores, 
etc. Thus the vocabulary they develop 
will be of definite value. 


Through their second function the 
charts clarify grammar principles 
progressively by presenting the stu- 
dent with examples before he is con- 
fronted with the rule. The process of 
learning the mechanics of a rule be- 
fore the rule itself makes it more 
understandable and_ its retention 
easier. 


Dr. Mueller’s 12 charts will be 


in larynx. Compactness of equipment when 
packed is shown in foreground; shelves 
are for taped course materials and books. 


marketed in a size 3 x 4 feet, in color, 
and mounted so that they can be per- 
manently placed above classroom 
blackboards. 

Practically every school in the 
country suffers from an acute short- 
age of space. It is, in general, dif- 
ficult for them to sacrifice an entire 
room for a language laboratory. The 
best solution found by Educational 
Laboratories is a convertible semi- 
soundproof booth, built so that it 
can be used both for its original pur- 
pose, as well as for an ordinary desk. 

The front wall of the booth can be 
folded forward for audio-visual work, 
kept upright for soundproof value, 
and folded back over to protect the 
dual-channel recorder and to create 
the desk. 

A language laboratory thus con- 
ceived can be operated at low cost 
with a minimum of supervision. 
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WITHIN T 


FAMILY 


News from the National Office 


s is customary, DAVI will hold a 

one-day meeting on the first day of 
the NEA convention in Philadelphia 
(July 1) at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. The Board convenes for its summer 
meeting the Saturday and Sunday pre- 
ceding. Floyde E. Brooker, executive 
secretary, requests that any president 
of a state affiliate who cannot be present 
begin now to make arrangements for a 
proxy. 

NEA’s convention this summer prom- 
ises to be the largest in history as the 
organization celebrates its centennial at 
the site of its founding June 30 to 
July 5. 


Among prominent speakers sched- 
uled are Bruce Catton, well-known 
author of Civil War history and editor 
of American Heritage; Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, NEA Centennial historian; Sir 
Ronald Gould, president, World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (tentative) ; 
Martha Shull, NEA president, and 
William G. Carr, executive secretary. 


NEA officers have invited friends 
from trade and professional associa- 
tions, labor organizations, and institu- 
tions of higher education to a special 
convocation July 3. James B. Conant, 
former U. S. Ambassador to West Ger- 
many; Waurine Walker, past-president 
of NEA; and Norman Cousins, editor 
of Saturday Review, will give addresses. 
Theme of the convocation as well as 
the year-long Centennial celebration is 


“An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward.” 


The U. S. Post Office has announced 
that a special stamp to honor the school 
teachers of America will first go on sale 
in Philadelphia on opening day of the 
convention. 


Chairmen Announced 

Eight national project committees 
whose terms expired with the 1957 con- 
vention will be continued for at least 
one more year with the following chair- 
men appointed by Robert deKieffer, 
DAVI president: 

Radio and Recordings, Ralph Hall; 
Teacher Education, William R. Fulton, 
and Frederick A. White, assistant chair- 
man; Archives, Abraham Krasker, and 
William F. Kruse, archivist; County 
and Cooperative AV Programs, Lee 
Campion; Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools, F. Edgar Lane and Joseph 
Murphy, co-chairmen; Professional Ed- 
ucation, L. C. Larson, and Kenneth 
Norberg, assistant chairman; School 
Service Corps, Fred Winston; and Re- 
search, Wesley Meierhenry and John 
Moldstad, assistant chairman. 


A new committee has been added in a 
much needed area—AV Budgeting and 
Finance—with Earl F. Strohbehn as 
chairman. Anna L. Hyer of the national 
office requests that DAVI members who 
wish to participate in any committee, or 
who knows someone else wishing to, 
notify her. 


U. S. Postal Stamp Honors Teachers of America 
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HONORING THE 
HERS OF AMERICA 


TEAC 


TIONAL 


Convention Evaluation 


Ernest Tiemann, chairman, reports 
that the Convention Planning Commit- 
tee took action immediately after the 
convention to send out evaluation ques- 
tionnaires to the approximately 500 
registrants who paid the full $5 fee. 

Returns from the questionnaires will 
be collated into a final report to be 
submitted to the DAVI Board at its 
summer meeting and to the membership 
at the 1958 convention. 

Sharing in the work of mailing ques- 
tionnaires, writing follow-up letters, and 
collating information are committee 
members Irene Cypher, Wesley Meier- 
henry, A. K. Trenholme, Robert LeAn- 
derson; and assistants to the committee, 
Max Bildersee, Lee Campion, Ralph 
Hall, Lewis Saks, and Sarah Alexander. 

Appointed ad hoc by the Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the 
DAVI Board, the Convention Planning 
Committee was also charged with re- 
viewing past conventions on the basis of 
the 1957 evaluation, and making recom- 
mendations for planning future con- 
ventions (including the feasibility of 
joint sponsorship with other organiza- 
tions). 

As part of the overall evaluation of 
the 1957 an_ exhibitor’s 
questionnaire was drafted. Serving on 


convention, 


the committee were May Lipton of the 
National Polio Foundation; Robert 
Kreiman, Bell and Howell: and L. G. 


McDougle, 
Railroads. 


Association of American 


AV Texts Sent Abroad 
Through the efforts of Albert Gold- 


berg of Wayne State University, Anna 
L. Hyer of the national staff, and Jack 
Evans of the U. S. Information Service, 
a number of out-of-date audio-visual 
texts will be distributed abroad as a 
gift from Wayne State University. 

Theodore Manheim, education librar- 
ian at Wayne State University, also 
contributed to the project. 

The books being shipped to locations 
described by Miss Hyer as “countries 
where AV interest is high but financial 
support limited” are: Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching, Dale, 88 copies: 
The Audio-Visual Way, Florida Depart- 
ment of Education, 7; Preparation and 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids, Haas, 9: 
Focus on Learning, Hoban, 8; Movies 
That Teach, Hoban, 8; Teaching 
Through Radio, Levenson, 4; Audio 
Visual Aids to Instruction, McKown, 5: 
Building an Audio-Visual Program, 
Schreiber, 4. 
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From the States 


HE Audio-Visual Department of the 

Georgia Education Association elect- 
ed the following officers at their annual 
convention in March: G. E. Oliver, pres- 
ident (re-elected) ; Miss Norma Oliver, 
vice-president; Mrs. Pauline D. Smith, 
secretary; and Harold Turpin, treas- 
urer. 


Florida President 


Miss Frances Hatfield, Fort Lauder- 
dale, is the new president of the Florida 
Audio-Visual Association. 


AV Institute 


An audio-visual institute was spon- 
sored March 8 at the Palmer School in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, by the East- 
ern Massachusetts Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 

Harold McNaney, district manager 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, ad- 
dressed the general session on the topic, 
“How An Educational Film is Pro- 
duced.” 

The remainder of the day was given 
to workshops with the following partici- 
pants as session leaders: feltboards, 
Don Curtis, University of Massachu- 
setts; opaque projectors, Paul C. 
Cleaves, Weymouth School Depart- 
ment; tape recorders, Christie Hayden, 
Braintree; slides, William Winston, 
Newton; filmstrips, Paul Gallagher, 
Marlborough; sound films, Roger P. 
Jacques, assistant, Office of Audio-Vis- 
ual Service, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education. 

Eleven Massachusetts dealers made 
up the exhibitor’s list. 


Leadership Conference 


An audio-visual leadership confer- 
ence patterned on Lake Okoboji is 
tentatively planned for May 3-4 in 
Austin, Texas, according to Ernest Tie- 
mann, executive secretary of TEXAVED. 

All full-time AV directors and super- 
visors in the state and all persons 
responsible for the administration or 
supervision of audio-visual programs 
in school systems or colleges and uni- 
versities are eligible to attend. 

Two areas will be stressed: the role 
of the AV director in curriculum im- 
provement; and ways and means of 
involving the user of audio-visual serv- 
ices in the development of the audio- 
visual program. Alexander Frazier, di- 
rector of curriculum in the Houston 
Public Schools, has been asked to speak 
mn the first topic and to serve as con- 

iltant in that area. 
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Memorandum to DAVI Members 


FROM: DAVI NOMINATING COMMITTEE, PAUL W. F. WITT, CHAIRMAN 


N ACCORDANCE with the provision in 

the DAVI Constitution that “the 
nominating committee shall solicit from 
DAVI members and affiliated organiza- 
tions suggestions and recommendations 
regarding nominations” all members of 
DAVI are invited to recommend to the 
Nominating Committee the names of 
DAVI members they wish to have the 
Nominating Committee consider in 


FROM: Name _ 
Position 


Address 


MAIL TO: Paul W. F. Witt, Chairman 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


May 31, 1957.) 


indicated: 


For President 


DAVI Nominating Committee 


making nominations. Recommendations 
should be made on the form below. 


All recommendations must be _ post- 
marked not later than May 31, 1957 in 
order for them to be considered by the 
Committee. 


The Nominating Committee appreci- 
ates the interest and assistance of DAVI 
members. 


RECOMMENDATION FORM 


RE: Recommendations regarding nominations for DAVI Officers for 1958- 
1959. (All recommendations must be post marked not later than 


The names listed below are recommended for the consideration of 
the Nominating Committee in nominating persons for the offices 


For President-elect - 


For Vice-President 


For Delegates-at-Large to the Board of Directors. 


These are (Check one): 


COMMENTS: 


___ The recommendations of. 


an official affiliate of DAVI. 


My personal recommendations. 


State your position in this organization: 
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DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Leonarp Y. Tripp, chairman of 
the department of education at Sioux 
Falls College, South Dakota, reports 
that en route home from the DAV! 
convention he ran into the following 
example of audio-visual practice. As 
the train entered Akron, some 60 
first graders came aboard for a ride 
to the next stop. Each child proudly 
and _ self-consciously presented his 
ticket to the conductor. Upon inquiry, 
Mr. Tripp learned that he was witness 
to a routine trip activity of an Akron 
elementary school, and that for most 
of the pupils it was the first train 
experience. 


The many friends of LAURENCE 
TIPTON regret his death at the age of 
44 on Sunday January 20 at his home 
in Selma, Alabama. Tip, as he was 
affectionately known, had a rich ca- 
reer in visual education. As an officer 
during World War II, he developed 
many of the theatrical shorts used to 
drive home the necessity for more 
production and rationing. Later he 
was responsible for the development 
of the News Magazine of the Screen. 
Literally millions of school children 
throughout the United States have 
viewed this educational newsreel, de- 
veloped and distributed by Laurence 
Tipton. 


HaroLp W. Benpa, head of the edu- 
cation department at West Chester 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, 
is co-author of a textbook, Public Ed- 
ucation in America, published last 
May and since adopted by many col- 
leges and universities. The text has 
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been hailed by reviewers as “fine for 
freshmen,” “highly readable,” and an 
“excellent introduction to American 
Education.” 


SaFIA KHALIL MOHAMED, deputy 
director of school broadcasting for 
Cairo, Egypt, visited the national of- 
fice late in March. Miss Khalil Mo- 
hamed was concluding a tour of 
visits to audio-visual centers and ETV 
installations in California, New York, 
and Colorado. 


The audio-visual center at FLORIDA 
STaTE University has more than 300 
enrolled in the basic AV course this 
semester. Four of the six sections are 
on-campus; two by extension. 


Florida Workshop 


Eighty-five persons attended an in- 
vitational workshop sponsored by the 
library school and audio-visual cen- 
ter at Florida State University in 
February and proclaimed it the most 
worthwhile ever held in the state. The 
theme: “Producing Projected Ma- 
terials for Science at the Local Level.” 

Among the guests were science 
teachers, materials specialists, deal- 
ers, and staff members in curriculum 
and finance at the state level. 

The Ozalid Corporation was repre- 
sented by Art Smith and Allan Fin- 
stad; Polaroid Corporation by James 
Phillips; and Beseler Company by 
Russ Yankie. 

Work groups and assemblies were 
directed by Louis Shores, Otis Mc- 
Bride, Myles Ritchie, Harold More- 
land, James Martin, William Quinly, 
and Mary Alice Hunt, all of the Uni- 
versity faculty, and Mr. Finstad. 


The success of the workshop is 
probably best indicated by several 
requests for a repeat performance in 
other parts of the state. The faculty 
and industrial representatives feel 
that stress on local production is the 
vital point in developing utilization. 


Missouri Meeting 

A conference on improving instruc- 
tion through improved audio-visual 
facilities was held April 12 in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, for superintend- 
ents, school board members, archi- 
tects, and AV directors. 

Speakers were Robert deKieffer, 
DAVI president; Zephyrin Marsh, 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company; and Adrian TerLouw, 
Eastman Kodak. Afternoon sessions 
featured short visualized presenta- 
tions showing how some Missouri 
schools are meeting the building fa- 
cilities problem. Hubert C. Wheeler, 
commissioner of education for Mis- 
souri, welcomed the conferees. 


Earmarked for AV 


Proceeds from a luncheon at the 
Waldorf Astoria April 5 were ear- 
marked for the establishment of an 
audio-visual institute at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine at Ye- 
shiva University in New York City. 
The occasion was the distribution of 
awards by the women’s division of the 
college. Recipients were Susan Stras- 
berg, for her performance in The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Pearl Buck, 
and others. 


TV Theme at Oklahoma U 


“The Place of Television in Audio- 
Visual Education” will be the theme 
of the 18th annual audio-visual con- 
ference at the University of Oklahoma 
June 28. The program is being 
planned in cooperation with John 
Dunn, director of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Television Authority. Bruce 
McIntyre, of the Carlsbad (Cali- 
fornia) public schools will bring his 
closed-circuit television camera for 
demonstration purposes. 


Congressional Mention 


Audio-visual techniques, Florida 
audio-visual educators, and the DAV! 
convention were the subject of favor- 
able remarks inserted in the Cor- 
gressional Record March 11 by Rep- 
resentative Donald R. Matthews (1)- 
Fla.). 
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Representative Matthews stated in 
part: “I want to congratulate the fine 
people in the state of Florida who are 
working on this program of visual 
aids. And here in Washington this 
past week earnest educators from all 
over the country have been talking 
about this glorious possibility, as I 
see it, in the field of education. 

“Techniques in teaching, Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, have not re- 
ceived the research that they need. I 
hope that our great educational insti- 
tutions will promote in every way 
possible more intensive research in 
the use of audio-visual aids. I believe 
it is the one bright aspect in an edu- 
cational problem of instruction that 
is dark, indeed. It is a prospect that 
should mean an excellent education 
for our youth and a better salary for 
the dedicated men and women who 
teach them. This new venture should 
not and will not replace the classroom 
teacher. It can, however, point the 
way for the use of less teachers and 
for more adequate salaries for the 
tragically underpaid teachers of 
America.” 


President Honors NEA Birthday 


EISENHOWER was among 
1400 guests celebrating NEA’s 
centennial birthday at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
April 4. The Washington party was 
one of 2500 honoring the occasion 
throughout the United States. 

The President delivered a short ad- 
dress in which he voiced his support 
of a school construction program, re- 
ferred frequently to Lincolnian atti- 
tudes toward education, and directly 
related schooling to national defense. 
When Lincoln became president, Mr. 
Eisenhower told his listeners, the first 
College Land Grant Bill was passed 
after having been introduced into 
Congress several years before. 

“Lincoln signed this bill,” said the 
President, “at a critical moment in 
the Nation’s history—at a time when 
hopes for an early end of the War 
Between the States were broken by 
the costly and indecisive battles of 
the Peninsular campaign. It is sig- 
nificant that at the moment when 
Lincoln’s military hopes were at their 


The President of the United States lights a birthday 
candle. At his right is Martha Shull, NEA president. 
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lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing 
for the rapid increase in our educa- 
tional resources. 

“The two events can be closely re- 
lated. The strength of our arms is al- 
ways related to the strength of our 
minds. Our schools are strong points 
in our national defense. Our schools 
are more important than our Nike 
batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more power- 
ful even than the energy of the 
atom...” 

Turning to the school building 
question, the President told fellow 
diners that each generation must 
build better schools for its children. 

“Especially in today’s complex and 
challenging world,” he said, “we need 
stronger and bigger schools in which 
to train our children to accept their 
magnificent opportunities and grave 
responsibilities —- opportunities for 
life even richer than ours, responsi- 
bilities for the defense of their home- 
land and strengthening the free 
world . . .” 

Mr. Eisenhower cited three set- 
backs to the school building program 
during this generation — the depres- 
sion, World War II, and the Korean 
crisis. 

Because our educational plant is 
inadequate to cope with present and 
future enrollments, it is the Presi- 
dent’s firm belief that there should 
be Federal help “to provide stimulus 
to correct an emergency situation.” 

“That help,” the president added, 
“should not imply a permanent ac- 
ceptance of responsibility which be- 
longs not to Washington, but to the 
local governments and to the local 
communities and to the people them- 
selves.” 

“Federal help in building schools,” 
the President assured his listeners, 
“will not mean Federal control. After 
these schools are built, after the mor- 
tar is dry, the Federal mission will 
be completed . . .” 

The Howard University choir gave 
the premier rendition of “Song of 
Democracy,” the official NEA Cen- 
tennial song by Howard Hanson. 

Sponsors of the Washington party 
were the National Education Associa- 
tion and the District of Columbia Ed- 
ucation Association. 
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N the November, 1956 issue of 

AupIo-VISUAL INSTRUCTION the 
reader was invited to submit his sug- 
gestions as to films, filmstrips, record- 
ings, and other materials of instruc- 
tion that should be produced and 
which at present are commercially 
unavailable. Your editor received five 
letters; three congratulating him on 
raising the question and encouraging 
him to continue such a column, and 
two from producers pointing out that 
they had films available which they 
felt adequately covered the topics and 
film ideas mentioned as_ possible 
productions. 


The perplexing fact is that no sug- 
gestion was received that could be in- 
terpreted as “There ought to bea... 
about ... !” Can it be possible that 
we have climbed all the mountains 
that need to be crossed? Is our cur- 
riculum so static that production has 
met or surpassed demand? This | 
cannot believe to be true. There are 
undoubtedly hundreds of films that 
are needed to make subjects better 
understood that have not been pro- 
duced or even planned. Teachers, 
supervisors, and audio-visual direc- 
tors must have large files of unful- 
filled goals that they have been un- 
able to achieve simply because the 
proper tools have not as yet been 
made available to do the job. 


If the average readers of this maga- 
zine are as busy as most audio-visual 
people I know they probably feel that 
they haven’t the time to pass on their 
suggestions. Possibly the teacher- 
reader feels that his opinion is not 
significant and that his suggestion 
would not merit consideration. Such 
assumptions are false. Producers are 
anxious to have you express your 
ideas on what is needed. Let me hear 
your ideas on this question.—R. H. 
BURGERT, 4100 NORMAL ST., SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF. 
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FILMSTRIPS OF MERIT 


How Shall We Live Series, Jam 
Handy Co., 2821 E. Grand Ave., De- 
troit 11. A series of five filmstrips in 
color with integrated record and 
manual. Using cartoon techniques the 
filmstrips present the following top- 
ics: Leading and Following, Feeling 
About Others, Choosing, Taking Ad- 
vice, and The Way We Look at 
Things. The concepts presented are 
appropriate for both young and older 
teenager. 

Stories of Music Series, (Jam 
Handy). Six filmstrips in color with 
integrated records introducing to the 
viewer the music and plot of: Sleep- 
ing Beauty, William Tell, Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, Swan Lake, The 
Bartered Bride, and Scheherazade. 
Each 3314 microgroove recording re- 
views the story and gives selected 
musical compositions on one side. 
The second side provides a complete 
and uninterrupted performance of the 
composition. Illustrations are pleas- 
ing, and filmstrips well executed and 
recorded, 


Your School Publications (Jam 
Handy). A series of six filmstrips in 


color designed for use at the second-. 


ary level. Journalism classes and 
teachers in charge of annuals, year- 
books, and similar publications will 
find this series full of common-sense 
ideas presented in stimulating and 
often humorous manner. Titles are 
Organizing the Staff, Finding Feature 
Material, Covering the News, Editing 
the Copy, Planning the Layout, and 
Yearbook Planning and Production. 
Parliamentary Procedure in Action 
I, Il, and III by Educational Film- 
strips, 1409 19th St., Huntsville, 
Texas. Although this series in color 
is designed for teenagers, both young- 
er students and adults will find the 
ideas interesting and valuable. Part 
I explains order of business; Part IT 
covers making, seconding, discussing, 
and acting on a motion. Part III gives 
the rules for tabling, suspending, re- 
pealing or amending a motion. Nomi- 
nation procedures are reviewed. 
How the Indians Lived Series (Jam 
Handy). Each colored filmstrip re- 
views the food, shelter, agriculture, 
hunting activities, sports, and crafts 
of the Iroquois, Dakota, Hopi, Nav- 
ajo, and Salish tribes. Each strip is 


devoted to a single group. Well-de- 
signed and colorfully produced. Suit- 
able for intermediate grades. 

The Southwest States Series, Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Series of 
nine filmstrips covering completely 
the six states of the Southwest with 
excellent up-to-date photos. Suitable 
for audience ranging from fourth- 
graders through adults. Titles are: 
Geographic Background; Ghost 
Towns and Trails of the Past; Irri- 
gation; Agriculture of the Southwest; 
Other Industries of the Southwest; 
California, the Golden State; Cities 
of the Southwest; Wonderland of the 
Southwest; and Attractions for Vis- 
itors. 


Attention Math Teachers 


The Spin-a-test Company (P. O. 
Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif.) has 
developed an ingenious instrument 
for classroom instruction. Teachers 
of math, science and other subjects 
employing the use of graphic arts 
will find that the Spin-a-test black- 
board spinner will permit them to 
draw symmetrical circles of varying 
diameters, accurately plot radial lines 
and separate circles into fractional 
parts. 

The device consists of a rotating 
pointer affixed to the blackboard by 
means of a 3-inch vacuum cup. An 
adjustable tension regulator and 
counterbalanced hub makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to spin the 
pointer freely. This feature gives the 
device a “wheel of chance” element 
which can be adapted to a variety of 
drills and review games. Suggestions 
accompany the device for applying 
the game technique to social studies. 
music, language exercises, reading 
and phonic lessons, arithmetic re 
views, and science topics. In the hands 
of a resourceful teacher the Spin-a 
test Blackboard Spinner can find un- 
limited opportunity to make drills fun 
and profitable. Price $2.98. 
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Films to Meet Varied Needs 


For the Art Teacher 


Paper in the Round, Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17. This 10-minute film in color dem- 
onstrates the basic operations and 
techniques employed in paper sculp- 
ture. Students at every level from 
fourth grade through junior college 
will find the ideas challenging and 
the models fascinating. Teachers will 
want to try the ideas. 

Monterey Fishing Boat is a 590- 
foot colored film produced by Kistrel 
Productions, Inc., 7962 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles (46). Features the West 
Coast artist, Arthur Beaumont, sketch- 
ing and developing his watercolor 
painting of a Monterey fishing boat. 
Artists will appreciate the detailed 
step-by-step development of a fine 
painting. Stop-motion photo tech- 
niques emphasize the major stages 
that mark the artist’s work. Appro- 
priate commentary and musical back- 
ground. 

Indian Artists of the Southwest, a 
Cine 937 production distributed by 
Paul Cox, 5620 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 800 feet, color. Presents the 
art of the Southwest Indians from 
prehistoric times to the present. In- 
dian art forms found originally in 
early pictographs, kiva, and sand 
paintings find their contemporary ex- 
pression in the work of modern 
painters associated with the Indian 
Art School at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Outstanding are the works of Herrera 
of the University of New Mexico, 
Montaya, Martinez, and Chapman. 
Authentic native music serves as suit- 
able background for the commenta- 
tor. Advanced art students and adults 
will find the film of high interest. 

“Jewelry and Silversmithing,” pro- 
duced by Young America Films is a 
series of six filmstrips useful for the 
artist-craftsman. It is beautifully or- 
ganized and emphasizes modern de- 
sign in jewelry making. Excellent 
closeups demonstrate the tools and 
materials used, techniques employed, 
variety of media, and step-by-step 
method by which beautiful objects 
come into being. Titles are: Design 
n Jewelry, Tools and Techniques, 
Noldering Techniques, Jewelry Finish- 

ig, Sandcasting and Holloware, and 
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Enameling. Students from tenth grade 
and up will use these new filmstrips. 
Art students on every level will be 
stimulated by exploring an entirely 
different medium in Make a Movie 
Without A Camera. Here is an art 
project which will never be forgotten. 
The six-minute color film sets forth 
clear and complete instructions on 
how to paint and draw upon exposed 
film or leader. The height of antici- 
pation is reached when the completed 
project is ready to run through the 
projector for the premier showing! 
The unexpected and highly animated 
abstract patterns take on a new ap- 
pearance opening the way for further 
unlimited experimentation. Produced 
by Patrician Films especially for 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28. Six minutes, 
color and sound. $60 per print. 


Teachers of Social Studies Will 
Like— 

California Gold, an Ernest Klene- 
berg Film production, 3442 Verdugo 
Vista Terrace, Los Angeles 65. Traces 
the events that led up to and followed 
the discovery of gold in the West. 
Careful documentation by maps, early 
diaries, sketches, posters, and other 
historic records gives the viewer an 
opportunity to relive this phase of 
America’s growth. The producer has 
skillfully blended still shots with live 
photography to produce a film of 
educational worth. Of interest to stu- 
dents from grades five through col- 
lege. 

Age of Discovery—English, French 
and Dutch Exploration, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago. Teach- 
ers who previewed this 400-foot col- 
ored film rated it high as an intro- 
duction to the men and expeditions 
seeking a water route to Asia. The 
voyages of Cabot, Drake, and Raleigh 
are reviewed to emphasize these con- 
cepts. 

Paul Revere’s Ride, a Johnson- 
Hunt production, 6309 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28. A 400-foot pen- 
cil sketch of the famous ride of 
Revere and Dawes by the artist, 
Bernard Garbutt. As the artist sketch- 
es the various characters in this tale 
he unfolds many intimate details 


about them and other revolutionary 
leaders. Younger students of Ameri- 
can History will find this film en- 
gaging. 

The Oregon Trail by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 5625 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28. Depicts in the 
course of 1100 feet the adventures 
and hardships experienced by a pio- 
neer family that pulls up stakes and 
heads for Oregon. Elementary pupils 
will respond eagerly to the strong 
characterizations of family members 
depicted. Life on the trail has the 
ring of authenticity. A beautiful film 
that will make a lasting impression on 
the growing child. 

U. S. Expansion: The Oregon 
Country by Coronet Films. A 550- 
foot film that the junior and senior 
high-school teacher will find excep- 
tionally valuable. Like The Oregon 
Trail it recounts the experiences of a 
midwest family that leaves for the 
Oregon country. Points up historical 
beginnings of the Oregon territory. 
The early claims of the great powers, 
the highlights of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, and the influence of the 
fur traders and missionaries empha- 
size the forces that were present in 
this region. The film is well planned 
and has received expert editing. 

Tron Making, a Merton Park pro- 
duction distributed by International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Reviews the various oper- 
ations employed to change iron ore 
into gleaming metal. A detailed ex- 
planation of the design and opera- 
tion of a modern blast furnace, to- 
gether with a splendid review of the 
chemistry of ore reduction, makes this 
600-foot film a treasure house of edu- 
cational information. Photography 
and sound are excellent. Animation 
clarifies the chemistry of ore reduc- 
tion, 

Adobe City, a Cine 937 production 
distributed by Paul Cox, 600 feet, 
color. Reviews location, early history, 
and modern life in Santa Fe. It fea- 
tures the blending of customs and 
architecture of modern life with 
Spanish-American influences. An in- 
teresting sequence covers the addition 
of a new room to an adobe house 
necessitated by the arrival of a new 
baby. A colorful and interesting film, 
full of contrasts, and some light- 


hearted fun. (Turn to page 154) 
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7 SCHOOL is a part of the com- 
munity. It is only one of the 
agencies organized to provide equal 
opportunity for all to grow mentally 
and physically, and to develop to the 
maximum of their abilities. Only 
through cooperation and full use of 
the resources of all agencies can 
these potentialities be developed. Hu- 
man resources in the community—in- 
dividuals, business, and industry— 
also offer a rich field of knowledge, 
This bibliography of books, pam- 
phlets, and periodical references has 
been prepared by Mrs. Roberta 
Bishop Freund, Librarian, Board of 
Education Library, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Administering the elementary school. 
William C. Reavis and others. 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. p. 510-39. 

Applied principles of educational soci- 
ology; a functional approach to 
understanding community and edu- 
cative processes. Harold A. Bot- 
trell, editor. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Co., 1954. 392 p. 

Audio-visual materials: their use and 
nature. Walter A. Wittich and C. F. 
Schuller. Harper, 1953. p. 231-52. 

Audio-visual materials and techniques. 
James S. Kinder. American Book 
Co., 1950. p. 384-405. 


Audio-visual methods in teaching; re- 
vised edition. Edgar Dale. Dryden 
Press, 1954. p. 156-71. 

Better learning through current mate- 
rials. Lucien Kinney and Katherine 
Dresden. Stanford University Press, 
1952. p. 117-30. 

Building the high school curriculum. 
Stephen A. Romine. Ronald Press, 
1954. p. 399-401. 

Child growth through education; effec- 
tive teaching in the modern school. 
Gertrude Hildreth. Ronald Press, 
1948. 437 p. 
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Community planning for “youth. Theo- 
dore L. Reller. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, 1938. 

Democratic classroom: a_ guide for 
teachers. Lucile Lindberg. New 
York: Teachers College, 1954. 

Educating America’s children; ele- 
mentary school curriculum and 
methods. Fay Adams. Ronald Press, 
1954. 628 p. 

Education for social competence. I. 
James Quillen and L. A. Hanna. 
Scott, Foresman, 1948. p. 284-319. 


Educational sociology; second edition. 
Francis J. Brown. Prentice-Hall, 
1954. 677 p. 


Educational sociology: a study in child, 
youth, school and community. Flor- 
ence G. Robbins. Holt, 1953. p. 372- 
402. 

Elementary school in the community; 
19th Yearbook. California Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association, 
1947. 

Elementary school organization and ad- 
ministration. Henry J. Otto. Apple- 
ton, 1954. p. 571-82. 

Elementary social studies instruction. 
Maurice P. Moffatt and Hazel W. 
Howell. Longmans, 1952. 486 p. 


Fifty teachers to a classroom. Metro- 
politan School Study Council, Com- 
mittee on Human Resources. Mac- 
millan, 1950. 44 p. 

Forces affecting American education; 
1953 Yearbook. Association for Su- 


pervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment. Washington, D. C.: National 

Education Association, 1953. 208 p. 
Freedom to live and learn. Gertrude 

Noar. Franklin, 1948. p. 90-100. 


Guidance for today’s children; 23rd 
Yearbook. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1954. 287 p. 


Guidance of learning activities: a sum- 
mary of the principles of teaching 
based upon the growth of the learn- 
er. William H. Burton. Appleton, 
1952. 737 p. 


How children use the community for 
learning. Effie G. Bathhurst. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: HEW, Office of Ed- 
ucation (Bulletin 1953, No. 6). 
46 p. 

Improving social learnings in the ele- 
mentary school. Pauline Hilliard. 
Teachers College, 1954. p. 97-103. 

Learning the ways of democracy. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1940. 486 p. 

Modern methods in secondary educa- 
tion. Jean D. Grambs and W. J. 
Iverson. Dryden Press, 1952. p. 
137-64. 

Paths to better schools; 23rd Yearbook. 
American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D. C.; 
National Education Association, 
1945. 415 p. 

People of the U. S. A.; their place in 
the school curriculum. Lucy S. 
Mitchell and Johanna Boetz. New 
York: Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 1942. 136 p. 

Public and the elementary school; 28th 
Yearbook. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. 347 p. 

School-community relations. William A. 
Yeager. Dryden Press, 1951. 464 p. 

School and community. John E. Grinnell 
and J. R. Young. Ronald Press, 
1955. p. 69-87. 

School and community. Edward G. Ol- 
son and others. Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
422 p. 

School and community programs. Ed- 
ward G. Olson. Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
510 p. 

School and its community; a guide for 
the development of dynamic school- 
community relations. John  B. 
Whitelaw. Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951. 68 p. 

Social studies instruction; second edi- 
tion. Maurice P. Moffatt. Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. p. 469-91. 


Supervision, a social process. William 
H. Burton and L. S. Brueckner. 
Appleton, 1955. p. 636-43. 

Teaching social studies in elementary 
schools; revised edition. Edgar B. 
Wesley and Mary A. Adams. 
Heath, 1952. 466 p. 

Use of resources in education. Elsie R. 
Clapp. Harper, 1952. 

Using current materials to study cur- 
rent problems. Jean D. Grambs 
Stanford University Press, 1952 
p. 22-25. 
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Where children live affects curriculum. 
Effie G. Bathhurst, Washington, 
D. C.: HEW, Office of Education 
(Bulletin 1950, No. 7). 


Your community: its provision for 
health, education, safety and wel- 
fare. Joanne C. Colcord. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. 263 p. 


Handbooks and Guides 


Community partners. American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 


Education and industry cooperate. Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. February, 1952. 

Educational field trip handbook. St. 
Louis, Missouri, Public Schools, 
1953. 

Educational field trips. Great Neck, 
New York, Public Schools, 1952. 

Field trip guide. Educational Service 
Bureau, American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Field trip handbook. Marshall Beck- 
er. Dearborn, Michigan, Public 
Schools, 1950. 

Field trip handbook. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Public Schools, 1954. 
Field trips. Overland Park, Kansas, 
School District. National Aviation 

Education Council, 1956. 

Fifty teachers to a classroom. Metro- 
politan School Study Council. Mac- 
millan, 1950. 

Friends around the town. Girl Scouts 
of the U. S. A., 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17. . 

Go-look-listen: a community resource 
handbook. Atlanta Community High 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 1953. 

Guide to some educational resources in 
the city of New York. New York 
City, Board of Education, 1953-54. 

Handbook on community resources. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public 
Schools, 1953-1954. 

How to plan your community resources 
workshop. Albert L. Ayars. Educa- 
tional Publishing Corp., Darien, 
Connecticut. 

Industrial resources handbook. Miami 
University, Community Resource 
Workshop, Oxford, Ohio, 1953. 

It’s worth a visit; catalog of school 
journeys for secondary schools. 
Los Angeles, California, City 
School Districts, 1955. 

Know your Newton tour. Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, Public Schools, 1950. 

Learning from our community. Waco, 


Texas, Independent School District, 
1951. 
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Our community classroom. Louisville, 
Kentucky, Public Schools, 1955. 
Partners in community enterprise. 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

Teacher for a day. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, 1954. 


Teachers guide to community resources 
in economic education. Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, 2 West 
46th St., New York 36, 1955. 

Teachers guide to the uses of commu- 
nity resources in economic edu- 
cation. Edward G. Olsen. Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 
West 46th St., New York 36, 1955. 

What’s what for children. Citizens’ 
Committee on Children, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1956. 


Periodical References 


“Checklist for selecting and using re- 
source people.” Adult Leadership, 
January, 1956. 

“Community resources,” C. M. Olson 
and Sai Bharnuratna. Review of 
Educational Research, April, 1956. 
p. 157-170. 

“Home town becomes a classroom,” F. 
G. Macomber and A. L. Ayars, 
School Executive, August, 1955. 
p. 41-45. 

“Industrial field trips,” M. M. Scobey. 
Social Education, April, 1955. 


“Learning resources for children,” V. 
W. James and D. Parton. Child- 
hood Education, May, 1955. p. 
323-26. 


“The school and the community,” E. T. 
Fitzpatrick. High Points, Novem- 
ber, 1955. p. 5-33. 

“Social studies utilize the community,” 
E. A. Hawkinson. Journal of Edu- 
cation, May, 1955. p. 8-10. 

“St. Paul language arts teachers utilize 


the community,” R. Langer. Clear- 
ing House, May, 1955. p. 533-36. 


Information File Materials 


Community resources in the guidance 
program. College of Education, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Guide to the development of out-of- 
classroom experiences. M. C. Rom- 
ney. University of Oregon, 1955. 

How to conduct a successful plant tour. 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Education Department, 2 
East 48th St., New York 17. Oc- 
tober, 1954. 


How to cooperate with community 
agencies. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1955. 

How to utilize community resources. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1955. 


Bronx Pupils on Field Trip View Manhattan Skyline 
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A Film for Every Occasion 


(Continued from page 151) 


West Country Journey, an 1100- 
foot production in color distributed 
by British Information Services, 448 
S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13. A beauti- 
ful tour of some of the favorite vaca- 
tion areas for the average English- 
man. Pictured are the beach resorts, 
island farms, cities, villages, moors, 
and Devon coast. A visit to the Royal 
Navy Academy and some of the larger 
dockyards shows the life of native 
residents. Gives the flavor of those 
sections of England not so common- 
place to the visitor. 


A Look Inside Russia, produced 
and released by the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. An 800-foot color 
account of the tour of a group of 
American agricultural experts 
through Russia during the summer of 
1956. Their tour took them from 
Moscow to nearby villages, and to 
Stalingrad and other cities to the 
south. During their inspection trip 
these travelers were able to visit, 
photograph, and question people who 
worked in the tractor factories and 
on the collective farms. They met the 
river boat pilots, experimental farm 
workers, and operators of machine 
equipment working in wheat fields, 
cornfields, vineyards, dairies and 
other state owned and operated in- 
stitutions. The photos taken by mem- 
bers of the group have been combined 
into a documentary analysis of Russia 
in transition. Probably as accurate 
and unbiased as anything produced 
on this subject to date. 


If Your Specialty Is Science You Will! 
Want to See— 

The Crustaceans—Lobsters, Barna- 
cles, Shrimp, and Their Relatives, 
550 feet, color. Science students and 
teachers will find that the camera 
techniques used and the brilliant color 
of the subjects make this film among 
the most attractive produced to date. 
Each specie and family is identified 
and behavior characteristics de- 
scribed. The commercial value of sea- 
foods is stressed. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28. 


Worms—the Annelida, 500 feet, 


color. Identifies the basic classes of 


Annelida —Herudenia, Olegachaeta, 
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and Polychaeta. Habits of the many 
varieties are emphasized especially 
the marine specie. Organization, pho- 
tograph, and color are superior. Ap- 
propriate for grade nine and up. 
EBF, Hollywood. 

Animals at Work in Nature, 400 
feet. B&W. A good background film 
to introduce science coficepts from 
grades three through nine. Interesting 
and often unusual animals demon- 
strate how the various parts of the 
body are used to seek food, lay eggs, 
weave nests, cling to bark, and bur- 
row into the ground. Excellent pho- 
tography and organization makes this 
a fine production, EBF, Hollywood. 

Animals—Ways They Move, 400 
feet, B&W. Very young children will 
enjoy learning how land, air, and 
water animals move by means of 
legs, feet, paddles, fins, wings, and 
flippers. Slow-motion shots combine 
with fine photography and organiza- 
tion to fill a need long felt by primary 
science teachers. EBF, Hollywood. 

Animals—Ways They Eat, 400 
feet, B&W. Describes how animals on 
land, sea, and air search for food. 
How they use other parts of their 
bodies in eating, and how the shape 
of their mouths determine their diets 
is well illustrated. Fine photos and 
well-planned narration make this film 
appropriate for kindergarten through 
fourth grade. EBF, Hollywood. 

Goldfinch Family, 400 feet, color. 
This film will appeal to bird-watchers 
and students of every age level. It 
describes in detail the bird, its diet, 
song, winter and summer coat, and 
nesting habits. The growth of young 
birds is followed day by day until 
they are able to leave the nest. A 
colorful film with first-rate song re- 
cordings. EBF, Hollywood. 

British Information Services (448 
S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13) distrib- 
utes the 1100-foot color production, 
Calder Hall. The film visits Britain’s 
first atomic energy plant and surveys 
construction activities. Special atten- 
tion given to engineering problems. 
Advanced science and engineering 
students will find much valuable in- 
formation. 


In the Field of Health Education— 


Human Heredity, produced for the 
E. C. Brown Trust Fund and distrib- 
uted by Churchill-Wexler Produc- 
tions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 
38. A 20-minute color film that is an 
excellent companion film to Human 
Growth. It explains the theory of 
heredity, characteristics of genes, and 
the effect of environment on behavior. 
Attention is given to sex determi- 
nants. Social hygiene, sciene, biology, 
and psychology classes will find this 
film an excellent device for clarifying 
conflicting ideas on the subject of 
heredity. 


McGraw-Hill Textfilms (33 W. 
42nd St., New York 18) has added 
Endocrine Glands—How They Affect 
You to its Health Education Series. 
B&W, 750 feet, and relying almost 
entirely on animation, the film identi- 
fies and locates the various glands of 
the human body. The function of each 
gland is described in terms of its ef- 
fect upon the growth and behavior of 
the individual, For high-school, col- 
lege, and adult groups. 


ASCD Conference 


(Continued from page 135) 


ing as members of conference com- 
mittees were: Ward Ankrum, Cather- 
ine M. Broderick, Lee Campion, 
Charles Clements, E. Marguerite 
Fleming, Nelle Lee Jenkinson, Phil C. 
Lange, and Clair Tettemer. 

The major portion of the program 
was organized around groups sharing 
promising ideas and practices. Thirty- 
seven of the topics scheduled were of 
interest to audio-visual people, among 
them—effective use of AV materials, 
relating building construction to the 
school program, and television in the 
instructional program. Time and fa- 
cilities were provided for a visit to 
KETC-TV, observation in local school 
systems, and other field experiences. 
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FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST. ..why 
it's the world’s leading sound projector! 


More schools and churches use 
Filmosound projectors than any 
other type. The reason lies in the 
machine itself. 


You get a combination of exclusive 

features that meet the toughest 

teaching requirements. For example, 

the Filmosound Specialist offers: 

(4% 1400% longer life—critical film- 
handling parts are surfaced with 

genuine sapphires. 

2 Easiest and fastest set-up—top 
mounted reel arms with no over- 

ing; safe, smooth tilt mechanism. 

Full complement of controls— 

| still-picture clutch and reverse 


let you review whole scenes or stop 
to discuss a single frame. 
Sharpest picture —straight-line 
optical system; 5-element lens; 
rhodium reflector. 
Quality sound system —big 8-in. 
speaker; 15-watt amplifier. 
6 Trouble-free operation —all-gear 
drive; three film sprockets; me- 
tered lubrication. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Audio- 
50 YEARS OF 


Visual 
dealer for a 
demonstra- 
tion. He’s 
listed in 
the yellow 
pages of 
your phone 
book. Or 
write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7189 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell & Howell 
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Convention Capsules 


he brief reports printed in AV1 last 

month on committee and group ses- 
sions at the 1957 Convention are con- 
cluded on these pages. This has been an 
attempt to give readers a more compre- 
hensive picture of trends and emphases 
in the audio-visual field as reflected in 
Convention activities. With the view of 
improving Convention coverage next 
year, the editors welcome your reactions 
concerning the value of this feature. 


In the Committees 


COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY ScHoo.s, A. W. VanderMeer, 
Pennsylvania State University, chair- 
ing. Motions carried: that the DAVI 
Board be petitioned to extend the life 
of the committee through the 1958 con- 
vention; and that the committee be 
expanded at the discretion of the chair- 
man. The committee offered the follow- 
ing candidates for committee member- 
ship for the consideration of DAVI 
President Robert deKieffer: A. W. 
VanderMeer; W. J. Price; Walter S. 
Bell; Harold Coman; Joseph Murphy; 
Charles Schuller; Don Ely; L. J. Has- 
kew; Hugh Proctor; and F. Edgar 
Lane, chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL EpucaTion Comm it- 
TEE, Melvin Brodshaug, Boston Uni- 
versity, chairman. Motions carried: that 
plans for the Supplement to the Direc- 
tory of Graduate Programs for the Pro- 
fessional Education of Audio-Visual 
Supervisors, Directors, and Building 
Coordinators be carried out; that a com- 
plete revision of the Directory (or a sec- 
ond edition) be undertaken within the 
next two years; and that, since two im- 
portant projects are slated for this next 
year—the Directory and development of 
standards for NCATE—a new subcom- 
mittee or committee be appointed to 
include: a representative from a school 
system and from an integrated com- 
munications program; an audio-visual 
specialist from a teachers college, a 
state university, and a private uni- 
versity; a dean of education or presi- 
dent of a teachers college; and an AV 
consultant from a state department of 
education. 

Gerald Torkelson, Pennsylvania State 
University, volunteered to prepare a 
statement for the Supplement stress- 
ing the need for emphasis on research 
in the three basic AV areas—utilization, 
administration, production. Anna L. 
Hyer discussed the present status of 
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NCATE Supplements and Guides. After 
a brief discussion of classification of 
job opportunities and job descriptions, 
the group left the question to the Col- 
lege and University Section. 


ComMITTEE ON LecisLaTion, I. C. 
Boerlin, Pennsylvania State University, 
chairman: Walter Emery, JCET, re- 
ported on JCET efforts to prevent dele- 
tions of ETV channels. To offset pres- 
sures on the FCC, the JCET provides 
information on progress and _possibili- 
ties in educational television. Mr. 
Emery’s discussion included both sub- 
scription television and legal aspects of 
closed-circuit television. 

Mr. Boerlin, Robert Frase, and Julia 
Bennett spoke on legislative efforts to 
extend book rates to all educational and 
cultural materials. (Since the conven- 
tion, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has been holding 
extended hearings on a general rate 
increase bill proposed by the Post Office 
Department. This bill includes some of 
the reclassifications advocated by DAVI, 
but it also includes a requirement for a 
mailing permit before films and related 
audio-visual materials can be sent at 
reduced rates. DAVI has submitted tes- 
timony to the Committee opposing this 
requirement but urging the adjustments 
in postal classification of sheet music, 
tests, and library materials other than 
books. ) 

Carson Graves gave a report of a 
survey of legislation in 48 states con- 
ducted by Frank Gorow, Long Beach 
State College. It was suggested this 
report be given to Anna L. Hyer for 
possible publication. 


City Procrams Committee, Ralph 
Sellinghausen, Denver Public Schools, 
chairing. Following are topics consid- 
ered, and gist of discussions: On Cata- 
loging: Suggestions were made concern- 
ing increased use Of visuals and elimi- 
nation of the annual work of stencils 
by photographing film descriptions on 
cards for reproduction. The Committee 
wants more motion picture producers 
to attach teachers guides to film cans. 
In utilization, it was felt that textbooks 
should correlate their materials with 
AV rather than vice versa, since text- 
books are constantly undergoing change. 

On Intra-Communications: The gen- 
eral practice of mimeographing a spe- 
cialized bulletin or using a section of an 
administrative paper was discussed. 
Two schools use commercial TV time 


for in-service training and find it satis- 
factory. 

On Budgets: Donald Ely offered dele- 
gates a booklet of equipment standards 
and budget justification and explained 
the bases on which the studies were 
made. 


On AV Coordinators: Edward Bern- 
ard reported on a survey now in prog- 
ress which seeks data on the following 
points: official time given to AV work; 
qualifications; and extra compensation. 

On Evaluations: Walter Bell dis- 
cussed a profile sheet used in evaluation 
in Georgia systems. It shows the aver- 
age for the system and the figures for 
the individual school, thus supplying a 
graphic comparison. 

On Booking Practices: Telephone re- 
quests were deemed unadvisable in large 
systems. Mechanical booking devices 
are not yet developed for best results 
(partial opinion). Decentralized librar- 
ies and night delivery were other possi- 
bilities. 

The committee resolved to ask the 
DAVI staff to arrange for a work con- 
ference one day prior to the 1958 DAVI 
convention. 


TELEVISION ComMMiITTEE, Emma Fan- 
tone, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, chairman. Motions carried: that 
DAVI sponsor a leadership workshop 
for AV personnel in educational TV; 
and that the Executive Committee be 
asked to consider holding regional work- 
shops. The Committee recommended 
that DAVI President Robert deKieffer 
appoint a committee to arrange for the 
TV leadership conference. 


With the Group Sessions 


Propuction, Larce ScHOooL 
Systems, Clifford D. Ettinger. New 
York City Board of Education, report- 
ing: The point was made that in local 
production the process might be more 
important than the end product. The 
involvement of students, teachers, par- 
ents, and board members might be more 
beneficial than the audio-visual material 
produced. Locally produced exhibits, 
filmstrips, slides, and motion pictures 
were viewed by the group. Attendance, 
75. 


CurRICULUM AND Aupio-VisuAL Epu- 
CATION, COLLEGE AND University, D. H. 
Bowman, Wayne State University, re- 
porting. Melvin Brodshaug, Boston Uni- 
versity, criticized the audio-visual field 
for what he called fickleness as it pur- 
sued one theory of educational psy- 
chology then another. He suggested that 
audio-visual education attach itself to 
the “respected” and growing field of 
communication arts. Paul W. F. Witt, 
Columbia Teachers College, pointed out 
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that curriculum practices can not be 
lifted in toto from elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and applied at univer- 
sity levels. A definite concept of the role 
of the audio-visual person should be 
worked out, he said, and the AV pro- 
gram organized to develop this concept. 
Work within the existing structure of 
your institution, he warned; don’t try 
to break normal channels. A. W. Van- 
derMeer discussed the problems likely 
to incur through mechanized and mass 
instruction. Four points were empha- 
sized: methods will have to be devel- 
oped to “personalize” to a greater de- 
gree mass instruction; teaching meth- 
ods must be improved—perhaps by 
taking the best of the progressive and 
the traditional; curriculum content will 
change and will have to be determined 
by teams rather than individuals; pres- 
tige of the medium and method must be 
improved—students tend to resent being 
mechanized. Attendance, 100. 


CurricuLumM AND AV_ EpwucatTion, 
LarRGE Scuoot Systems. Henry J. 
Queen, reporting. Topics discussed were 
(1) classroom design, namely, storage 
of AV equipment and materials, light- 
ing, seating, and built-in facilities; (2) 
evaluation—design for a practical ques- 
tionnaire, distinction between quality 
and quantity of utilization, techniques 
for obtaining valid information such as 
“how can we be of service,” as well as 
evaluation data; and (3) new school 
design—vertical organization of AV op- 
erating space with electric dumbwaiter 
service for heavy equipment. 


CurricuLuM AND AV_ Epucation, 
SMALL Scuoot Systems, Catherine 
Broderick, Fort Wayne Public Schools, 
chairman. In his summary, John Lud- 
ington of the U. S. Office of Education 
expressed a wish that secondary teach- 
ers would be prompted to participate in 
curriculum change to the degree ele- 
mentary teachers do. Cooperation of 
audio-visual crews was excellent; all 
panel members came prepared to pre- 
sent case studies. Attendance, 65. 


AV INFORMATION SERVICES FOR PRo- 
FESSIONAL AND Lay Pustics, STATE 
Levet, John Bardwell, Brewster Acad- 
emy (N.H.) reporting. The following 
phases were discussed: Working With 
Professional Groups (Erwin C. Welke, 
University of Minnesota). At Minne- 
sota nurses, school officials and traffic 
officers are invited to a “Continuation 
Center” for conference work. The Uni- 
versity AV center prepares lists of mate- 
rials available for their use and others 
are provided on request for preview. If 
satisfactory they are added to the col- 
lection. Purpose is to inform these 
groups of the services of the audio- 
visual center. 
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Involving PT As and Teachers (Louise 
K. Nangle, Lynn, Mass.). Slides and 
tapes are effective for informing par- 
ents what takes place in the classroom. 
Parents become interested when their 
own sons and daughters appear on the 
screen. 


Using Transparencies. Margaret Jack- 
son, New Bedford, Mass., who is work- 
ing to arouse interest in Civil Defense 
through AV materials and who spent 
some time in England studying their 
methods, said the English used all types 
of handmade aids to teach her the prob- 
lems. AV aids, it was discovered, could 
get converts and hold them better than 
printed matter. 


Informing Service Clubs. Raymond 
Wyman, University of Massachusetts, 
recommended the feltboard for com- 
munity groups because of its flexibility, 
and because of the ease with which it is 
set up. He concluded with the thought 
that the more tools used, the more effec- 
tive the communication. 


Informing the Alumni—Elliott Kone, 
Yale University, described nonpressure 
newsreels as an excellent tactic to keep 
alumni interested. Produced at a cost 
of $3500, they are in heavy demand 
throughout the country. 


Aupio-VIsuAL INFORMATION SERVICES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND Lay PuwuBLics, 
Larce ScHoot Systems, Peter Green- 
leaf, New York City Board of Education, 
reporting. The meeting was devoted to 
establishing good working relationships 
with the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers served. Means emphasized 
were: distribution service, the right film 
at the right time; technical service, 
equipment kept in good working order; 
professional service, helping to select 
right film for each purpose; and pro- 
curement service, consulting with sub- 
ject supervisor on film requisitioning. A 
model system of exchange for films, 
filmstrips, and slides was set up for a 
school system of 200,000 and over. At- 
tendance, 45. 


AV InFroRMATION SERVICES FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND Lay Pustics, Adult Edu- 
cation, Raymond C. Lewis, Allied 
Youth, Washington, D.C., chairman: 
Seven presentations demonstrating the 
application of audio-visual techniques 
included: sound effects to enhance mu- 
seum visits; recordings bringing realism 
to the history class; effectiveness of the 
flannel board in teaching languages; the 
film as a step-by-step teaching method 
when direct contact is impossible; dem- 
onstration with blackboard and colored 
chalk, and lessons in exhibit building. 
An eighth presentation emphasized the 
need for the effective planning of the 
curriculum or training program, and the 
selection of appropriate tools. 


SYLLABICATION SKILLS 
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PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
OF THE TAR PITS 


1% reels, elementary-jr. high film 


new release 


FARM BABIES 
AND THEIR MOTHERS 


1 reel, kindergarten-primary film 
award film—Boston Film Festival 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MOWICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


All Good Teachers Want... . 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 

$4.00 per year 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
DAVI NEA 1201 16th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The soldiers stopped first at the house of Pau! and 


France 


©) Good evening to you,” they said. “Could you spare 
a bit of food for three hungry soldiers V4 


@w 


said Paul. Frangoise made a sad face 


e have had no food for ourselves for three days 


It has been a poor 


harvest tt 


4 


Above: A page from “Stone Soup,” show- 


ing plan for adaptation as motion picture 


Below: Lateral and vertical movement are 
achieved by cranking special mobile ease! 
and in-and-out movement by using Zoo- 


mar lens. Result is illusion of motion 
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iconographic 
TECHNIQUE 


The following communication from 
Morton Schindel of Weston Woods 
Studios clarifies the difference be- 
tween ‘iconographic’ and ‘“‘filmo- 
graph" techniques. Mr. Schindel re- 
fers to John Driscoll’s article, “‘A 
Chance for Art,"’ in February's AVI. 


THINK that it may be an‘oversim- 
| plification to include our tech- 
nique in the general category of pro- 
ductions encompassed by the term 


“filmograph.” In fact, we had to 
develop the new label “iconographic” 
because our technique differed so 
basically from the filmograph. 

If you analyze one of our films, you 
will see that the illusion of motion is 
imparted by the juxtaposition of sev- 
eral elements: 

Camera movement: The camera is 
always in motion in the inverse direc- 
tion of the movement suggested by the 
artist in his picture, at an angle con- 
trolled by the impact suggested in the 
drawing, and at a relative speed sug- 
gested by the content of the drawing. 

Story telling: The style of narra- 
tion and the highly controlled place- 
ment of the narrative in juxtaposition 
to the pictures produce movement by 
switching the audience’s attention 
from the visual to the auditory, and 
vice versa. 

Music: Original music scores help 
to illustrate both the mood and the 
action in the stories for the molding 
and blending of the above elements 
through calculated pacing achieved 
through film editing. 

Mr. Driscoll’s article suggests that 
the filmograph is a simple cinematic 
technique. While this may be so, in 
arriving at the iconographic tech- 
nique, we have used all of the rules 
in the film maker’s book and then 
thrown the book away and struck out 
on our own until we have achieved 
the effect we were after. Before we 
were through, a whole new modus 
operandi was developed, of which the 
illustrations enclosed, let alone the 
films themselves, are some evidence. 

—MORTON SCHINDEL 
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.. and VICTOR’S improved 
Hi-Lite optical system puts 38% more 
light on the screen 


Crisp pictures ... sharp contrasts . . . 38% more light on the screen under 
adverse classroom darkening conditions. Yes, the Hi-Lite optical system 
with MARK II shutter is Victor’s answer to glass walled schools. You 
owe it to yourself and your students to see how Victor with its Hi-Lite 
optical system helps solve your classroom projection problems. 


Check atu these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 
. Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation 


. Exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips for complete film protection 


1 
2 
3. Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service 

4. Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling 

5. 180° Swing-out lens for easy threading and cleaning 
6. Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others 


Send for detailed literature today! 


Dept. 1M-57, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


AFFILIATED WITH THE KALART COMPANY INC., PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


MAGNASCOPE V200 MOBILE PROJECTOR 4 ‘ SILENT 16 1600 ARC PROJECTOR 
Enlarges microscope STAND 2000’ reel capacity. Meets the needs for 
specimens, projects Leave projector set up, Rheostat speed professional showings 
them on screen or always ready. Right control. Remote for large audiences. 
tabletop. classroom height. control for forward- Portable, and UL 


reverse. approved. 
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editorial 
FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


MARCH one of the country’s top 
educators, James B. Conant, met 
with William G. Carr and a number 
of NEA department heads to discuss 
a proposed survey of school oppor- 
tunities for the gifted child. Financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, Dr. 
Conant’s study will ascertain whether 
or not it is possible for the gifted 
child to receive academic instruction 
of adequately high quality in the 
“comprehensive” high school. 

Dr. Conant’s project, which con- 
centrates on language and mathe- 
matics, is the most recent indication 
of mounting concern over the gifted 
child, and only one of the signs of 
growing disquiet over the perform- 
ance of the nation’s schools. 

Leaders in science and mathematics 
have claimed for some time that 
schools teach too little; and that their 
teaching so lacks interest that stu- 
dents are uninspired to continue be- 
yond the elementary courses. They 
point to the fact that less than ten 
percent of our math students take 
courses beyond plane geometry; only 
‘one third take chemistry and only 
one fourth, physics. 

(These plaints have more recently 
been echoed in the press, particular- 
ly with respect to training engineers 
and scientists in sufficient quantity 
to compete with the Soviet Union.) 

In 1951 the College of Education, 
Engineering, and Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Illinois 
established a committee to study the 
problem of high school mathematics. 
Last July the committee received a 
Carnegie grant of $277,000 to pursue 
its objectives, namely, of vitalizing 
the mathematics curriculum, and 
bringing it “up to date.” 

In December the National Science 
Foundation announced a grant of 
$303,000 to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology to support a two- 
year study of physical science teach- 
ing in secondary schools. 

These are some of the signs of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of educators 
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straws— 
the wind 


and the camel’s back 


and the public, and some of the at- 
tempts of educators to do something 
about it. Also an indication of public 
feeling are the books written for pub- 
lic consumption such as Why Johnny 
Can't Read, Quackery in the Public 
Schools, and Educational Wastelands. 

And while schools are braving a 
barrage of criticism, the relentless in- 
crease of knowledge swells the size of 
the job to be done. Nor is there rea- 
son to suppose that the accrual of 
content to be taught will suddenly 
subside; yet there is a point at which 
schools can do no more. Somewhere 
there is a breaking point. 

Where, then, is the solution to what 
appears to be a dilemma? Basically 
there are three ways in which the 
schools might reasonably expect to 
meet the demands for more content 
taught in more effective manner. 

The first answer is the traditional 
one of keeping the child in school 
longer. It has been suggested that 
we make the school day longer, that 
we keep school during the summer 
months, or that we add to the student 
years. 

Parents of teen-age children al- 
ready under pressure of homework 
and undergoing continuous emotion- 
al crises will veto longer hours or in 
any way adding to the child’s burden. 
In the case of prolonging school 
years, the question becomes: how 
long can we extend the period of 
preparation for life without seriously 
interfering with life itself? Even un- 
der existing circumstances, profes- 
sional people have reached their late 
twenties before they are prepared to 
apply their knowledge. 

A second solution, now very much 
in favor, is that of starting special- 
ization sooner. In this event, we might 
find ourselves with special high 
schools for gifted children, for en- 
gineers, for scientists, for teachers, et 
ad infinitum. This solution has its 
dangers for it risks educating special- 
ists at the peril of not producing par- 


ents and citizens—to say nothing of 
sacrificing opportunities for broad 
scholarship. 

The third solution is well under- 
stood by the audio-visual specialist, 
but too often overlooked elsewhere. 
It lies in finding more efficient and 
effective ways of teaching—in other 
words, in the new media of commun- 
ication. In every walk of life old ways 
of doing things have given way to 
better and more efficient ways. We 
solved the problem of keeping our 
homes cleaner, not by building big- 
ger brooms and swishing them more 
vigorously, but by developing a new 
principle in the vacuum cleaner. We 
face a comparable problem in instruc- 
tion. The answer does not lie in doing 
harder and faster what we are already 
doing—making the textbooks bigger 
and the homework prodigious. 

We have at hand the new tools of 
communication—the motion picture, 
filmstrip, slides, radio and recording, 
television, tachistoscope, and others. 
On the basis of what we already 
know, the most fruitful and likely 
answers to our instructional problems 
are to be found in the application of 
these tools. To be sure, we need to 
know more about how they work, 
what form they should take, their role 
in the classroom, and what jobs they 
do best-—and we must find these an- 
swers quickly before other and more 
superficial solutions are applied to 
the breakdown of traditional methods. 


Perfecting our knowledge of audio- 
visual techniques does not however 
exhaust our responsibility. We must 
lift ourselves up from the mechanics 
of our craft and understand its tre- 
mendous communications potential. 
We must be able to read the portents 
in the faltering educational process; 
we must recognize the stakes involved 
and constantly assume leadership to 
impart this awareness to others. Only 
then will we grasp the magnitude o! 
the audio-visual role and rise to t! 
true status of leaders. 


Auptio-VisuaL Instruction — May !' 
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The man who 
wouldn't give up 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve- 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 
While behind a darkened window, a big, gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out, Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing changes of plan had to be made, Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded caisson, Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 
1883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up, saw the job through to 
the end. His were the courage, skill and vision 
that make Americans a nation of great builders— 
a strong, growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments. 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
principal—up to any amount—and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 
Bonds you have. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adverti. t. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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USED IN INDUSTRY 


: mam the perfect 


INSTRUCT-O-MATIC 


For Complete Automatic Projection — Built in automation for 

2 x 2 and Bantam Slides projection that allows the operator to 
devote all his attention to the subject while the projector obeys his 
every wish — automatically! A light touch at any point of the 
sensitive, wide-bar changer control brings the next slide 

into position. Automatic time control permits setting the projector to 
change slides at any intervals up to 60 seconds, and it will run smoothly, 
quietly, efficiently,all by itself! Brilliant illumination from 

corner to corner. Timer overide button selects new slides at will 

and the timer hold button permits prolonged viewing of any 

slide. Projects in either direction — forward, reverse and repeat. 
12 foot remote control cord permits changing slides from 

across the room. The 500-watt, fan cooled Instructomatic has 
many additional features such as visual slide selector window, 
tuckaway compartment for cord set, built-in room light control, 
interchangeable lenses, built-in shutter, tilt control and many others. 


$119.50 Complete with slip on case and 6 slide trays 


Other VIEWLEX Projectors from Remote control .cord $4.95. Automatic Timer $24.50 
150 to 1000 Watts Extra trays $1.00 each. 


All VIEWLEX Projectors are Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Wiewlex INC. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD + LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


a Priced from $39.25 to $238.50 


- COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR 
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